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“LITERATURE. 
LONGING. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again. 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 





Come, as thou cam’st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes, 
And smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to others as to me. 


Or, as thou never cam’st in sooth, 
Come now, and let me dream it truth ; 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow, 
And say—‘ My love! why sufferest thou?” 


Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again. 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 





SLIDING. 


What a lovely night! the red round moon 

Sails high in the air like a great balloon, 

While the stars shine brightly, like so many sky rockets, 
Or diamonds imbedded in topaz sockets ; 

And, flickering over the slumbering town, 

The moon light is streaming up and down, 

Till each slated roof and tall thin spire 
Glows silver and red, with its vevelle fire, 
Nature, though dreaming, yet smiles in glee— 
What a night for a slide down the steep glacis! 


So let’s away— 
’Tis no night for sleep— 
See! the moon beams play 
On the glacis steep, 
And the moon looks down 
With a laughing air— 
Oh! let’s not miss 
A night so fair. 


Oh! here’s a health to the lucky man 

Who first invented the tabogan : 

The red man’s toils would be well repaid 

If he just tried a slide with his Indian maid. 
Here’s the top of the hill—now down we go, 
Swift as the shaft from the twanging bow, 

Or, slicker than lightning over a way 

Well oiled and greased, as our friends would say ; 
Our breath is gone, like his who was tied 

On the wild steed’s back, for the dreadful ride. 


They may talk of a sly flirtation, 
By the light of the chandelier, 
And such like dissipation, 
When nobody’s very near : 
But then they never tried, , 
On a star-lit night and clear, 
Down the steep glacis, a slide, 
With a precious freight to steer. 


They may praise the polka’s round, 
Or the waltz’s giddy whirl : 
To music’s melting sound, 
As up and down they whirl : 
But give me the slippery steep ! 
Give me the cold moon’s ray! 
The cooling rush of the outstripped wind! 
The glide of the Indian sleigh ! 


For though we may lack the chandelier, 

The light of the moon is passing clear ; 

And though we have not soft musio’s swell, 

There’s a silvery voice I love as well— 

Our roof is the azure sky, unfurled, 

Studded with many a starry world, 

Which shadows a gayer and grander hall, 

Than ever witnessed a thronging ball— 

So if dull care should come in your way, 

The best receipt is an Indian sleigh.— Quebec Mercury. 





OLIVER CROMWELL, 
ACCORDING T0 CARLYLE AND GUIZOT. 
OUlwer Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches: with Elucidations, By Thomas UVar- 
lyle. 3rd edition, revised. London.—Histoire dela R i ’ 
a de Cromwell, Par M.Guizot. Paris. ee eng 
Few, even of Cromwell’s personal enemies, would have denied that he 
was the first of English soldiers and the first of English statesmen. No 
one could doubt that by his arms, his policy, and his ardent patriotism 
England had been raised to the summit of glory and of greatness, Yet 
he was scarcely laid in his tomb when his people suffered the dregs of 
humanity to profane his ashes; and for almost two centuries it has suf- 
fered the dregs of literature to defile his name. By the hearth and in the 
prison of the Puritan, reverence was still paid to his memory, beneath 
the protection of whose mighty arm the poor and humble had worshipped 
in peace. Milton’s sonnet still spoke in strange and scandalous ac- 
cents of 
Our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies and his work pursued. 


But, generally, hatred, slander, and ignorance, worked their will with 
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military sway, and the memory of one dark deed, together with the me- 
rited abhorrence of Tory and the cowardly philosophy of Whig writers, 
availed to make the English nation unjust to the memory of its greatest 
man. 

The fate of the Protector’s reputation seemed sealed by the judgment 
of Hume, and afterwards of Mr. Hallam. Hume was, aboveall things, a 
gentleman and an atheist ; and Cromwell in his day was the enemy of 
both. As an historian he was averse to the trouble of reference, and by 
no means averse to telling falsehoods, provided they were told in the 
grand style. It may safely be said that of his firsttwo pages of bis chap- 
ter on Cromwell every sentence contains an untruth. This he did with 
easy good-nature, reposing on his sofa, and without the slightest shock 
to that moral philosophy which was an elegant handmaid to the pleasures 
of a gentleman. Mr. Hallam’s censure is incomparably more grave. 
But Mr. Hallam adores the letter of the Constitution, and he has no sym- 
pathy for religious enthusiasm or irregular greatness. He hates Luther 
as well as Cromwell. He is even disposed to be comparatively kind to 
Napoleon, because Napoleon was always talking of his star, while Crom- 
well was always talking of his God. the & 

Mr. Carlyle first effectually stemmed the tide of nonsense and injustice ; 
and England owes him gratitude for doing so, though he has not failed to 
give us some splendid nonsense and some splendid injustice of his own. 
He writes history, as everybody knows, on the theory that great men are 
divinities, and that to worship them is the one hope of salvation for man- 
kind. Ifa character in history is very strong and very successful, he is 
perfect in wisdom and in goodness; and whoever doubts either is to be 
bludgeoned with hard names. The laws of morality were not made for 
heroes, nor the laws of candour and justice for their biographers. This 
theory is simply false. Great men of all kinds, from the author of Ham- 
let to the victor of Dunbar, are, indeed, one of the highest gifts of Hea- 
ven ; they ought to be judged by the spirit rather than by the letter of 
the law, and to overprize them is a generous error. But they are all of 
them palpably men—men often with — one gift, and always with many 
weaknesses and limited vision. Mr. Carlyle, who, as a hero-worshipper, 
treats his heroes as incarnations of eternal truth, is obliged as a sceptic 
to treat them all successively as the transient emanations of their time. 

Cromwell’s worst act was the execution of Charles I. Charles’s death 
was, no doubt, the ultimate consequence of the conspiracy into which he 
had entered with Laud and Strafford against the civil and religious li- 
berties of his people, and the immediate consequence of that profound 
perfidy which baffled all attempts at accommodation, and which, when 
it was exercised in the defence of his tyranny, was a part of his religion. 
No friend of freedom could have pitied Charles’s fall ; but all rightminded 
men, even the most ardent friends of freedom, are agreed in thinking 
that his execution was a great crime, and a still greater error ; and from 
a biographer of Cromwell who does not wish to shock all right-minded 
men the question demands at least the most serious and candid treatment. 
Mr. Carlyle treats it in a way which is equally irrational and unfeeling. 
“It was the greatest blow ever given to flunkeyism—a blow of which 
flunkeyism has gone about very sick ever since.” It was no blow to 
flunkeyism at all, even at that day. In England it turned a tyrant into 
a martyr. The kings of Europe drew from it the triumphant moral that 
tyranny cannot stand without the aid of superstition, and that if a mo- 
narch desires to found his throne securely in injustice he must found it 
also in the Church of Rome. They drew this moral, and they took the 
opportunity of buying at a cheap rate Charles’s valuable collection of 
pictures and vertu. The Protestants and Republicans it was that hung 
the head and wept. Two centuries after the event, flunkeyism, on Mr. 
Carlyle’s own showing, is so far from being very sick that it possesses 
the earth ; and England herself, instead of being cured of the love of 
kings, has loaded herself with debt in struggling to restore the most ab- 
ject of Royal families to a foreign Throne. 

The extent of Cromwell’s guilt must depend on the extent to which 
selfish motives may have mingled in his mind with a sense of State ne- 
cessity and indignation at Charles’s crimes ; and this will never be known 
till Cromwell stands at the judgment seat of God. His was not the 
mind to seek relief in communieating his misgivings or extenuating his 
deed. All we can say is that, so far as we can see, no angry shade 
haunted a heart which, though it turned to iron at the approach of dan- 
ger, was at other times by no means hard. Few Tory bishops at the pre- 
sent day would compare the execution of Charles I. to the Crucifixion ; 
few sensible men would compare it to a dastardly assassination like the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien. So good and pure a man as Hutchinson 
thought it hisduty to God and to the people to take part in it, though 
he disliked Cromwell and dreaded his rising power. That Cromweli’s 
motives were entirely or even mainly selfish, w2 can scarcely believe. 
To this extent Mr. Macaulay’s argument seems sound. The profoundest 
intellect of that day can scarcely have been blind to the fact that Charles 
I, never could, and that his son might, re-ascend the throne 

After astrology and alchymy come science. After the hero-worship of 
Mr. Carlyle comes the history of M. Guizot, who reaps the fruits of Mr. 
Carlyle’s noble labour, and enjoys the light of his genius without his spe- 
cial hallucinations. M.Guizot has given us an admirable narrative, far 
more candid than any from an English pen. His moral judgment is ra- 
ther Machiavellian. He talks of the designs of Providence as though he 
was as intimate with its counsels as with those of Louis Philippe ; but he 
sometimes talks of human motives as though he had never known an ho- 
nest man. He sees cajolery where a common mind sees nothing but 
good sense. Cromwell desires that the effigy of his army may be put on 
the Dunbar medal instead of his own. Whereupon we are told that ‘ no 
great man ever carried so far the hypocrisy of modesty, or so easily sa- 
crificed his vanity to his ambition.”” That Cromwell had any vanity to 
sacrifice—that he was not actuated by real magnanimity and a real de- 
sire to do justice to his soldiers, M. Guizot does not attempt to show. 
Does the French statesman think a bit of tinsel so great an object that 
nothing but the hope of a larger bit can induce a great man to forego 
it? How mary effigies of himself did Cromwell cause to be made when 
he was Protector and might safely have as much tinsel as he pleased ? 

The man who can read Cromwell’s personal history and private letters 
—who can mark his conduct in the day of peril and in the hour of death 
—and still betieve him to have been nothing but an ambitious hypocrite, 
must have lost all faith in human nature. Cromwell left a happy home 
at the age of 43, unconscious of any powers in himself but those of a 
good farmer, to fight for liberty and Gospel faith—he and his boy Oliver, 
whose loss “ went to his heart like a dagger,’’ and whose memory fired 
his charge and saddened his victory at Marston-moor. His life was ex- 
posed not only in every battle, but in every skirmish, for what he be- 
lieved to be the cause of God; and his religion was the great source of 
his adamaatine courage and his unwavering decision. The hope which 
it kindled shone in him “like a pillar of fire’ when hope was extinct in 
all other men. It raised his heroism sometimes to Hebrew grandeur. 
What is the sun of Austerlitz to the morning of Dunarb? 

How could a hypocrite have formed the Ironsides? It was said of 
those men, that they feared God, and that they feared nothing besides; 
and the first part of the saying was as true as the last. They were not 
mere ranters and psalmsingers. They showed their practical religion by 
religiously abstaining from all military license, evenin conquered cities. 





When they were disbanded, from the best of soldiers they became again 
the best of citizens, and peacefully did their duty to God and their state, 
while Jesuits and strumpets and infidel persecutors trampled on the 
Protector’s ashes und dishonoured the Protector’s throne. 

Cromwell began life as a fanatical Puritan. Mr. Carlyle’s inspired pro- 
phet sat at the feet of Hugh Peters ; and Puritanism, though it was as 
much nobler than Jesuitism as Milton is nobler than Bellarmine, was 
not the pure religion of mercy, charity, and justice. Its votaries, and 
Cromwell among them, dangerously and immorally mixed up their re- 
ligion and their politics, and took to themselves what was intended only 
for the Jews—extravagances for which not the Bible, but the long denial 
of the Bible to Christians, is to blame. They also talked and wrote, 
both in public and in private, with a coarse and methodistical unction 
which would be a sure sign of hypocrisy now, but which was by no means 
a sure sign of hypocrisy then ; and which ought not to be too severely 
censured by the party which produced the Services for the Restoration 
and the Martyrdom of Charles. No man can be a fanatic with impunity, 
any more than a drunkard or a profligate ; and Cromwell’s actions and 
character as well as his speeches were the worse for his fanaticism ——_ 
out his life. But he grew less fanatic as he went on. He was, we 
lieve, the first Sovereign who distinctly asserted and practically upheld 
the principle of religious liberty. He secured freedom of conscience for 
all, freedom of public worship for all but Prelatists and Papists ; more, 
in the age of Laud and Tilly, it was physically impossible to do. 

Cromwell became less fanatic as his mind opened and his vision en- 
larged ; but he did not betray his cause. The sectaries were wayward 
and insolent towards him while he lived, but when he came to die they 
sougat his life with passionate prayers, prayers which were prescient of 
the evil to come to themselves and to their faith. The Independents, 
when they madly leagued with the Cavaliers against him, experienced 
the tenderest lenity at his hands. Their most fanatical leaders had al- 
ways free access to him, even when his life was in constant danger from 
assassins. For the general cause of Protestantism he did more than any 
other man except Luther—not by publishing propagandist manifestoes 
or threatening to subvert foreign Governments, or holding out promises 
of universal brotherhood, to be followed by universal perfidy and pil- 
lage ; but by a course of policy at once energetic and discreet, which 
made all the world feel that the protection of Protestantism was the first 
object of the greatest of nations. Had he succeeded in founding a dy- 
nasty to carry out his traditions, the Edict of Nantes never could have 
been revoked, the hopes of freedom in Italy never could have been sti- 
fled, and Europe might have been Protestant at thishour. What has 
damned Cromwell’s memory is, not that he betrayed his cause, but that 
he served his cause too well. Perhaps, if he had crushed the liberty for 
which his soldiers died, had married a Spanish Princess, and the 
Anglican hierarchy as a tool of his political domination, Churchmen and 
Tories would not have been found censorious or unkind. 

Cromwell bore with the Long Parliament, fought for it at home, and 
did his best to get it recognized abroad, till it brought the cause to the 
brink of ruin and became intolerable to the nation. Its heroism, like 
that of other revolutionary assemblies, ended with the struggle. After 
its crowning victory at Worcester it became arrogant, factious, corrupt, 
tyrannical, chimerical, utterly incompetent to govern. It perverted jus- 
tice, it disordered the finances, it showed a strong tendency to persecute ; 
it wanted to annex the Dutch Republic, and, being thwarted in that 
preposterous scheme, it plunged the two nations into an unnatural and 
ruinous war. Its grandeur was past ; Cromwell cut short its infamy, 
not an hour too soon, at the moment when it was about to vote itself 
perpetual. There was no other way to preserve the fruits of the reyo- 
lution, and to save the nation from es into tyranny on the one 
hand or anarchy on the other. Cromwell might as well have fled in bat- 
tle as have refused that trust. The blood of thousands of brave English- 
men who had died in fighting under him, and of thousands who had died 
in flighting against him, would have been on his head if he had allow- 
ed it to be shed in vain. The situation in which he was placed needed 
no intrigues to produce it; it resulted from the inevitable course of hu- 
man nature. Every revolution in its last stage requires a dictator, on 
whose wisdom and honesty its ultimate success depends ; and, had Crom- 
well been in the place of Lafayette, there would have been no Reign of 
Terror, and France would have been free. The conduct of Washington 
has been contrasted with that of Cromwell; but the so-called American 
revolution was no revolution at all; it was merely an emancipation 
from an external yoke, and left American society united and in no need 
ofa dictator. Society in Cromwell’s case, did urgently need a dictator, 
and the most constitutional of human beings has not yet attempted 
to show what else could have been done. Whitlocke indeed advised 
Cromwell to throw the cause overboard, and make terms for himself 
with Charles II., and Whitlocke is one of the great witnesses against the 
character of Cromwell. The choice lay between a perfidious Restora- 
tion, the Fifth Monarchy, and Sir Henry Vane. 

A dictatorship bows the head of a people for an hour; a despotism 
bows its heart for ever. Cromwell was compelled to be a dictator, but 
he abhored the thought of being a despot. He was no sooner in power 
than he called the Little Parliament—quite as much Parliament as his 
Government at that jancture could endure, and an incomparably more 
respectable, enlightened, and public-spirited assembly than prejudice 
and nicknames have allowed us to believe. Directly his administrative 
genius had restored order in public affairs at home and abroad he called 
a free Parliament, elected on the most enlightened principles of Parlia- 
mentary reform, and, as Hume himself admits, forming a perfectly fair 
representation of the people, with the inevitable exception of the Cavaliers, 
This Parliament he earnestly besought to establish Protestant liberty, 
under what all now see to have been the only possible constitution, and 
to enter with him on a great career of ecclesiastical, legal, and political 
reform, which would have secured to them and their children for ever 
the best objects for which they had fought. In that unpremeditated and 
incoherent phrase which has been strangely taken as a proof of mental 
duplicity, but with perfect sense and justice, he urged to them that God 
by His hand had saved them all, and that by virtue of His writ they were 
there. They refused to acknowledge him. They were honourable and 
patriotic men ; and the letter of consistency was on their side and against 
Cromwell, though he had always fought more for religious liberty than 
for a republic. Their error, the most disastrous error that it was ever in 
the power of an English Parliament to commit, was atoned for, by some 
of them, with their blood, by all with the ruin of their cause. The last 
appeal of a great man is to die. The Republicans would not honour the 
living Cromwell, but they reserved a dreadful honour for his tomb. 

He was driven to govern by the sword; but it was not the degrading 
sword of mercenary pretorians, but the sword of citizen soldiers—more 
citizens indeed than soldiers, who were punished with the utmost seve- 
rity for the slightest wrong or insult to the people. Justice was admira- 
bly administered between man and man, though, of course, the Protector 
could not allow Lilburn and Corry to stop his supplies, or question the 
legality of his government. Unexampled prosperity reigned in the three 
kingdoms on the morrow of a bloody civil war. To the Cavaliers alone 





the Government was oppressive. Their lands were not confiscated, as 
they certainly would have been by an unscrupulous usurper aiming at 
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the foundation of a military despotism ; but they were compelled to pay 
& property-tax of 10 per cent. They had refused to accept their defeat, 
they had broken their amnesty by insurrections, they incessantly threat- 
ened the existence of the Government, and M. Guizot allows that the 
impost was not unjust. All this time Cromwell never gave up the hope 
of restoring constitutional government ; he never named a successor to 
his dictatorship, and he never ceased to witness to the principle of liberty, 
and to profess himself the holder of a limited and delegated, not of an 
absolute or independant, power. 

Touching the press, his exceptional precautions were not more severe 
than the permanent regulations of the French empire. To men of letters 
of all parties he extended a fearless and generous protection, without 
affecting to share their tastes. Hudibras was written in the house of one 
of his officers. The manuscript of the Oceana fell into his hands, and 
was returned by him to Harrington with a protestation that he loved 
despotism as little as the author. He protected the universities when 
the cowards and bigots of his party would have destroyed them ; and he 
was the first and last of English rulers who tried to make their semina- 
ries directly useful in supplying promising youths for the service of the 
State. And yet Cromwell is said, by great literary men, to have “ drunk 
only the lees of a besotted fanaticism,” while the petty persecutor of 
Madame de Stael and the deliberate oppressor of French intellect is called 
a child of “‘reason and philosophy.” Reason and phiosopby were not so 
plentiful in Cromwell’s day ; and, if they are plentiful now, it is partly 
through Cromwell’s valour in the cause of freedom. We must not enjoy 
the —- of a hero and fling his memory philosophically on a dung- 
hill. If Cromwell had not braved death for Mr. Hallam and all the rest 
of us, Mr. Hallam’s reason and philosophy might be skulking under a 
cassock or flaming in an auto da fé. 

There is one very strong proof that Cromwell did not plot the over- 
throw of the republic, which, so far as we know, has not yet been noticed. 
After the Battle of Preston and the execution of Charles I., and his own 
ap tment to the command of the army of Ireland, when, if ever, 
gu Ity ambition must have possessed his mind, he married Richard, the 

ir of all these supposed schemes, to the daughter of a private gentle- 
man of moderate fortune but approved piety, and bargained closely— 
his enemies would insinuate illiberally—about the terms of the marriage 
settlement. He must have been an arch dissembler indeed if he had then 
made up his mind to be a king. . 

The “self-denying ordinance” has a canting name: but it was the 
only safe way of getting rid of the aristocratic generals, of whom it was 
absolutely necessary to get rid, not only because they were incapable of 
obtaining a decisive victory, but because they did not desire it. Crom- 
well reeommended to the command Fairfax, an excellent soldier and a 
most popular man, and therefore, if Cromwell had thought about rivals, 
® most formidable rival. The Ironsides mutinied at the proepect of 
losing their commander. Cromwell put down the mutiny and then 
hastened to Fairfax to resign his commission. Fairfax desired him first 
to execute a particular movement. Cromwell did so, and returned 
victorious, as usual, and the Parliament then had the sense to insist on 
his retaining his commission. Such is the whole account of the matter 
in M. Guizot’s impartial pages. The resignation of Fairfax again, and 
the appointment of Cromwell to the army of Scotland in his place, is set 
down, on the authority of Whitlocke, as another masterstroke of Crom- 
well’s diabolical art. You turn to Mrs. Hutchinson, and there find :— 


To — the truth of Cromwell, whereas many said he undermined Fairfax’ 
it was ; for in Colonel Hutchinson’s presence (a sufficiently adverse wit- 
ness) he most effectually importuned him to ar his commission, “lest it 
shoul urage the army and the people in that juncture of time,” but 
could by no means prevail, although he laboured at it almost all the night with 
most earnest endeavours. 


So that Cromwell used the one valid argument against Fairfax’s resig- 
nation to the person most interested in admitting it with such earnest- 
ness that his enemy, who was present, firmly believed him to be sincere. 
Whitlocke overshoots himself. He attributes not only Fairfax’s resigna- 
tion but Cromwell’s appointment to contrivance. Wh had Cromwell 
been summoned from his career of victory in Ireland? Whom else could 
the Parliament have appointed ? 

Cromwell’s dealing with the captive King is another alleged instance 
of his ny ocritical ambition. But he acted in the interest of the Inde- 
pendents, who were threatened with persecution by the dominant Presby- 
terians ; aud there is not the smallest reason to doubt that he sincerely 
intended to save Charles, and, if he could have found faith in him, would 
have saved him. The discovery of the King's duplicity and the Scotch 
invasion brought on by his intrigues materially changed the scene. 

Trace him where you will, you find that Cromwell does what is best 
for his cause ; and that he should rise with the cause was alike inevitable 
and just. That great men should in a certain sense love power is the 
ron security that States and parties have for not being governed by 
fools. Power, of course, is not to be sought by foul means ; but we can- 
not find that in any specific instance the use of foul means has been dis- 
tinctly fixed on Cromwell either by M. Guizot or any other of the writers 
who speak of him in terms of general condemnation. Nor can we admit 
that his general bearing and habits were those of aknave. He was gay, 
jovial, social, easy of access, ready to converse. According to his ene- 
mies, he could not always abstain even from a dangerous jest. Of course, 
in those tremendous times, he felt his way before he aeted, and sounded 
men before he committed himself to them. He had to undertake mea- 
sures which, if unsuccessful, might ruin all; he had to make overtures 
to men who might acquiesce and might stab him on the spot. The com- 
mon evidence of his craft and dissimulation amounts to this, that he al- 
Ways wore a mask to friends and wise men, but often took it off to ene- 
mies and fools. We must remember that the Repudlicans and Millen- 
narians of that day could not conceive why the Republic and the Millen- 
nium had failed, unless it was through the intrigues of Cromwell, and 
that they painted him accordingly. But we see clearly that the Repub- 
lic and the Millennium not only might fail, but must have failed, from 
causes wholly independent of Cromwell’s ambition, and we must take 
this knowledge with us when we juge the case. 

In war Cromwell was the most merciful of soldiers; for in his cam- 
paigns he always sought decisive battle, and his battles were always soon 
ended by a decisive charge. When he commanded the carnage was 
small, the results immense, and few brave men died by misery, pestilence, 
or famine. His five great and decisive victories of Marston, Naseby, 
Preston, Dunbar, and Worcester did not together cost near so many lives 
as the hideous and fruitless butchery of Borodino. He treated war, not 
as a science in which he was to show his skill, but as an appeal to human 


fortitude, which, for the sake of humanity, was to be tried without’ 


delay. War, under him, was far less savage than under commanders of 
that time. His men always spared the country, andalmost always gave 
quarter even to those who gave no quarter to them. The storm of Tre- 
dagh was the single noted exception to his and their humanity. That 
“ bitterness” he justified on the ground that it had saved, as undoubtedly 
it did save, much effusion of blood in what would otherwise have been 
@ long and desolating war. We must remember, too, that frightful atro- 
cities had recently been committed by Roman Catholics on Protestants 
both in Ireland and elsewhere. The blood of Tredagh was a drop in the 
ocean of O’Neile’s massacre or the sack of Magdeburg. That any of the 
peaceful inhabitants of Drogheda were put to the sword is a confuted 
calumny, which M. Guizot ought not to have repeated. 

Cromwell’s political _— is a hackneyed theme of literary praise, to 
which M. Guizot adds the attestation of a statesman. His reign isindeed 
the marvel of history. In every department, from our navy and our 
commerce down to our postal communications, we still feel his beneficent 
energy and pay homage to his glorious shade. It was not his fault that 
much was left to be done by the Parliamentary reformers and law reform- 
ers of the present day. He established our diplomacy on the soundest 
basis ; and his own bearing to foreign nations has been aped, but scarcely 
equalled. He dealt with the most different characters, from Mazarin to 
the Anabaptists, with equal and almost invariable success. And we must 
ony in spite of prejudice, that his administration was as upright as it was 
able. He steadily promoted merit in the public service without regard 
to his personal interests. He fixed a high property qualification for the 
suffrage, though his own popularity was chiefly among the lower orders. 
He put down the Levellers—most mercifully indeed, but firmly, and 
without a moment's hesitation, though at great risk to his own person 
and influence ; and thereby, perhaps, saved English society from a reign 
of terror. Considering the perils and anxieties with which he was beset, 
his powers of concentration and self-command must have been such as 
have seldom been given to man. We must add to this that his public 
life began at an age when nothing but genius is young, and that he 
reigned for five years over a mutinous army and a rebellious people— 
with assassins constantly seeking his life—with his mother wailing for 
terror in his house—with enemies at the head of his armaments, and ene- 
mies at his council-board. Sach well might be the greatest man that the 
English race could produce in its most heroic, though its saddest, hour. 

Cromwell’s grandest visions, says M. Guizot, were bounded by his 
practical good sense. No higher praise can be given to a statesman. 
But his visions were limited also by his patriotism. He was not the man 








to undertake chimerical schemes of aggrandisement, and to squander 
oceans of blood and treasure to gratify his own selfish and miserable 

ride. Through his ambition no English citizen put on mourning. After 
Wesensier he was expected to put himself at the head of some great mili- 
tary enterprise by a nation which expected Armageddon and had not 
forgotten Doony. But after Worcester he sheathed his sword for ever ; 
he sought the empire of England on the sea, and gave the command and 
the glory into other, and those unfriendly hands. First since the great 
Edward he saw that our strength must rest, not on conquest abroad, but 
on the consolidation and union of the three kingdoms. We have ratified 
his West Indian expedition by retaining what he acquired, and even the 
foot on the continent which he sought at Dunkirk we may be almost said 
to have kept at Gibraltar. His quiet domestic Conrt and his solemn but 
modest state were the true image of that policy of good sense, superior to 
vanity, which has been the mark of all our greatest statesmen, and most 
of all of him. 

And therefore he died triumphant. His people were subdued under 
him. His design for restoring the constitutional monarchy was still ad- 
vancing against obstacles which he never underrated and before which 
he never succumbed, Europe was at his feet. The tidings of Cadiz and 
Teneriffe were in his ears, and the laurels of Worcester were untarnished 
on his brow. He went down, as Mr. Carlyle says, like a summer sun— 
as gloriously and ascalmly. The one eloud that hung over his setting 
was that of bereavement, not of failure, or of fear, It is true that he so 
guarded his life from Royalist and Prelatist assassins that no assassin 
ever approached his person ; it is not true that the fear of assassination 
entered into his soul. But another “dagger” found its way. In the 
stormiest aud most perilous moments of his life he had watched over the 
welfare and the religious progress of his children with anxious and unceas- 
ing care. He declared that nothing but the comfort which he found in 
the Bible had saved his life when he lost his eldestson. And his end was 
the crown and, in some sort, the reward of his affection: after so many 
terrible fields and amid so many perils he died of grief at Lady Claypole’s 
death, and of illness brought on by watching at her side. 

When the Protector was dying, he asked whether, having once been in 
a state of grace, it was possible to fall from it; and, being told that it 
was not, he rested in hope and peace. The Calvinistic phrase has for 
many of us become obsolete, yet we hope that a man whose heart has 
once been full of the love of God and a good cause will not be easily al- 
lowed to become utterly the prey of selfish desires and low ambition. 
Those who think that Charles and Laud and Strafford were the represen- 
tatives of truth and righteousness in their day must condemn Cromwell 
as one who, having truth and righteousness before his eyes, not only re- 
jected them, but trampled them into the dust; and they know how to 
explain and even to improve the presence of great human virtues in a 
misbeliever’s heart. But those to whom the success of Charles and Laud 
would have been political and spiritual death, those who exult in the 
greatness of free England and the hope of freedom which she bears for all 
the nations of the world—though they may thank God that Cromwell’s 
religion is not ours and that we live under a better government thar even 
Cromwell's arbitrary sway, though they may find much in the half-edu- 
cated Puritan which it would be very diffieult to love, though they may 
condemn the part which he took in the death of a criminal but pious and 
misguided King—must yet pray that the life which so often and so freely 
flung upon the sword for God’s cause may not have been spared only 
that Cromwell might become an enemy of God. 





PERILS OF PEEPING. 


The habitués of the Great Exhibition (London) will not have forgotten 
the collection of anatomical “ preparations” displayed at the angle of 
one of the avenues leading to the French department. It was the con- 
tribution to the world’s wonders of Dr. Azoux—a gentleman of great 
clinical celebrity on the Continent. His representative, whose name I 
do not recollect, was a most efficient expounder of the clever tac-similes 
of organic life committed to his charge ; and, in addition to the impromptu 
explanations afforded by him to the large groups—chiefly ladies—who 
constantly thronged his stall, he favoured the more zealous of his disci- 
ples with an able course of lectures on the human “ subject,’ and was 
followed daily by an eager crowd to an enclosure in one of the galleries, 
where, by the aid of a monster-model he developed the marvellous struc- 
ture of the horse. 

I used to take great pleasure in this gentleman’s conversation, as re- 
markable for modesty as it was for intelligence, and being officially en- 
gaged at the “ Palace” my spare moments were often spent in his society. 

One morning, before the influx of the million, I found him as usual 
near his station. He was chatting toa Freneh gentleman, about sixt 
years of age, and of prepossessing appearance. With true English dis- 
cretion I indicated by my reserved salute, en passant, that I did not 
wish to intrude ; but ignoring this ‘‘ cut polite,” my friend brought me 
up with a cordial hail, and forthwith presented me to his principal, Dr. 
Azoux. Being himself presently called away, he left us téte-d-téte. 

I gladly seized the opportunity of applying Burke’s golden rule of in- 
tercourse, by drawing out the doctor on his speciality: and, with this 
view, offered him my arm and proposed u turn through the building. I 
led him to that part of the great aisle where the sculpture most abounds ; 
and speedily descending from the higher spheres of criticism, I contrived 
to elicit his remarks on the evidence afforded by the works before us of 
the degree of anatomical skill possessed by their authors. The Coctor 
unconsciously mounted his hobby, and went off at a pleasant amble, un- 
mistakably showing that he was on favourite and familiar ground. Be- 
ginning with the celebrated group of Kiss, and passing on through all 
the intermediate stages to the Americo-Medicean chef d’auvre of the 
“ Greek slave,” he did not omit to point out, in every individual in- 
stance, startling proofs of anatomical blundering. It would be, perhaps, 
inviduous to record his strictures, and a thankless office to disenchant 
the bliss of ignorance ; but I admit that my own estimate of the charms 
of many of the “unprotected females’ in marble, whom we surveyed, 
was wofully diminished, when, in one case, it was demonstrated that the 
lady in question was in an impossible attitude ; in another that her god- 
desship, however she might—“ jure divino”’—fly, could not—“ de facto” 
—without an obvious miracle, walk ; and that the dorso-costal develop- 
ments of a certain plump nymph, evidently intended by the artist as 
stunning proofs of elaborate “ treatment,” and conscientious adherence 
to nature, were due to nothing but the compound influence on his imagi- 
nation of a bustie and a pair of stays. 

“ See,” cried the doctor, growing animated, “to what a“ reductio ad 
absurdum’ modern stone-cutting—miscalled seulpture—has brought the 
noblest of Arts! To embody character in the Epic, or ‘ hold the mirror 
up to Nature’ in the Drama, it has ever been held thata profound know- 
ledge of the most secret workings of the human heart was indispensable ; 
and the immeasurable superiority of your Shakspeare is due to the di- 
vine instinct, which enabled him, above all other men, to produce exter- 
nal manifestations of life in exact accordance with the spiritual mecha- 
nism within. He had deeply studied and knew well thesubtlest springs 
of that mysterious mechanism, and the marvellouscreations of his genius 
are, therefore, embodiments of areal and palpableexistence. So—a for- 
tiori—should it be with sculpture, the very essence of which is the trans- 
fasion of mimic life into the ‘ breathing marble ;’ whether in repose, in 
action, or in thought (three conditions so wonderfully expressed by the 
statue of Aschines, as viewed from three different points in the Gallery 
of Naples), the sculptor’s representation of the human form should be 
such as toimpress the beholder with the idea that if the Promethean 
breath were suddenly infused, it would descend from its pedestal in all 
the pride of perfect organisation. How can sucha feat as this be achieved 
without a profound intelligence of the uses and {unctions of every—the 
minutest—portion of the animal economy ; in a word, without that ana- 
tomical science, in which modern artists are so deficient, and the an- 
cients so excelled 2” 

“ And yet, Doctor,” said I, “is it not strange that in this particular 
point we should not far surpass the Greeks, seeing that, however less 
gifted than they in the faculties of intuitive pereeption and imitative 
power, we possess—what they did not—the surgical skill, which has 
brought in aid of Art the immense auxiliary of dissection ?” 

“ Dissection !” cried he ; “and do you mean to assert that the ancients 
did not with knife and scalpel explore a minutely as ever did our Larreys 
and Hunters the humansubject? What, then, I should be glad to know, 
was Apelles doing for three whole years in Egypt?” 

Quite taken aback by thischallenge, I admitted that I could not for 
the life of me answer the question, and begged him to explain. 

“It is a well-ascertained fact,” proceeded the doctor, “ that, like most 
of his eminent contemporaries, Apelles did not consider his education 
complete, until—as we visit Rome or Florence—he had studied his art 
at Thebes. And, asa French or English artist would do well, while in 
Italy, to be on good terms with the heads of the Church, so Apelles took 
care to ingratiate himself with the Magi, and became such a favourite 
that he obtained permission to take up his quarters within the precincts 
of one of their temples. To this temple was attached a spacious ceme- 
tery, in an angle of which, we are told, Apelles constructed a rude dwel- 








ling, which he made his studio, and where he remained three years. Now, 
what do you suppose he oe doing all that time ?” 

“ Probab] nting,” I suggested. 

“ Pee ae ‘Menaliee replied the doctor ; “ that he could 
have done as well anywhere else. No, Sir ; he was dissecting.’ 

Seeing that I was unable to repress a smile, the doctor—no doubt 

itying my iguorance—went on to amplify his very startling anecdote. 

here he had obtained his information, I am not learned enough to say ; 
but, with all the gravity of “one who ought to know,” he proceeded to 
acquaint me that, by the laws of Egypt, the bodies of all who made up 
the obituary list within the bills of mortality at Thebes, were, as soon 
as life was extinct, handed over to the priests, who took charge of them 
to superintend the process of embalming, for which purpose they had the 
custody—and no questions asked—of the remains for three weeks or a 
month. Here was a rich harvest of subjects! What young surgical stu- 
dent would not envy Apelles—lucky dog—to have full scope for saw, 
probe, and forceps, upon every possible variety of materie/, without hav- 
ing occasion to resort to the vulgar expedient and ungentlemanly hazard 
of body-snatching! Here, according to my authority, Apelles worked 
away to his heart’s content, until he became qualified as a first-rate de- 
monstrator. 

It was not, however, without considerable caution that he conducted 
his proceedings. People, it seems, in Egypt—like the general run of 
mankind in our day—had no fancy to allow the dead bodies of their 
blood-relations to be cut up for the benefit of art ; and there was some- 
thing so suspicious in the circumstance of a Greek gentleman of Apelles’s 
figure and condition locating himselfin such a queer way—instead of 
putting up at a hotel, or boarding with some respectable family in Thebes 
—that by degrees some of the ancestors, probably, of Paul Pry—a 
race that goes quite back to the Pharaohs—began to peer about the her- 
mitage of our painter, and to incommode him by their impertinent curi- 
osity. The artist, who, by the doctor’s account, must have been of a 
choleric temperament, became savage at these encroachments on his pri- 
vacy ; and, providing himself with a stout cudgel, bolted out one even- 
ing on the reconnoitring party, and laid about bim so vigourously, that 
after making mummy—if not mummies—of a round dozen, he struck 
such terror inte the whole Pry connexion, that not one of the family ever 
dared to molest him afterwards. 

At this climax of the doctor’s story, which I shall be very much obliged 
to any of my classical readers to deny or confirm, I could no longer con- 
tain myself, but burst out in so vociferous a laugh, that I got hint from 
Mr. Pierce, the police inspector, that her Majesty had just entered the 
building. Off in a twinkling darted the doctor, eager, as all his coun- 
trymen remarkably were, to catch a glimpse of Royalty. I bad barely 
time to take a burried leave, and hastened back to my department. 

Notall the gravity of official duty could banish the recollection of my 
morning adventure. The image of Apelles brandishing his cudgel, like 
an Irishman at a faction-fight, among the rabble-rout of flying Egyptians, 
haunted my imagination in such Indicrous forms, that 1 could not help, 
again and again, indulging in the relief of laughter. Indeed I never 
shall forget the pangs I suffered in endeavouring to repress this explosive 
tendeney, while explaining to the Queen of the French some of the models 
of English machinery ; and being, I suppose, exhausted by this effort, I 
fairly broke down in a circle of foreign savaus, when, upon an observa- 
tion from Baron von Stiffenbach in favour of decimal co:nage, I went off 
in such a roar, that I had nothing for it but to beat a hasty retreat, leav- 
ing them to settle it among them where lay the point of the joke. 

This effort of nature brought on a crisis, but | felt strong symptoms of 
relapse when, later in the day, I was joined by two or three friends, who 
were wont occasionally to favour me with their lively society. Of this 
clique, Harry Templeton was decidedly the Corypheus. Gay, accom- 
plished, perfectly costumed, and remarkably, though perhaps not uncon- 
sciously, good-looking, he was general favourite, and never failed to 
brighten the dullest circle into which he might chance tobe thrown. His 
exuberant health, his buoyant spirits, and bis kindly nature, all bespoke 
the possession of that diffusive happiness which, like charity, is “ twice 
blessed,” making a social sunshine, in which it is so delightful to bask. 
His forte was conversation—the familiar form, by the way, in which 80 
much wit and wisdom have been bequeathed to mankind. Quick per- 
ception, fluent elocution, and that agreeable spice of vanity which im- 
plies the value set on the appreciation of others’ compliments, and con- 
ciliates an audience, formed his natural qualifications for excellence in 
this accomplishment, in the display of which he could farther draw on 
the resources of an university education, and the experience of a brilliant 
juniorship of tbree years on the Home Circuit. His weak point was an 
amusing ambition to shine upon all subjects. Politics, science, classics. 
literature, anecdote—all were alike to him. Whoever started a topic, 


y | however abstruse, was sure to find Harry ready, as he pbrazed it, ‘‘ to 


go into deep water.” and as he had a fertile imagination, a good memory, 
and great humour, he was never known to fail inimprovising a quotation, 
or in eclipsing, by a happy impromptu, the last importation of the mar- 
vellous from Germany, or of editorial waggery from ‘‘ down east.” What 
a god-send to me under these circumstances was my interview with Dr. 
Azoux! “For once,’’ thought I, “I shall be too much for Templeton. 
So, not to delay my triumph, I insidiously turned the conversation into 
the direction of my intended vantage ground, and proposed a turn among 
thestatuary. We soon got fully into the subject of Art, and my elo- 
quent friend was in his element. Little, however, did he calculate on 
finding in me so tough a customer. Some of my observations evidently 
struck him with surprise—my remarks on anatomy in particular excited 
his astonishment ; and when I wound all up with the anecdote of Apel- 
les, the day, for the nonce, seemed mine. ag 

‘Come, Templeton,,’ said I, already assuming the honours of victory, 
“admit that you never heard that; and that, for once, I have taken you 
out of your depth.” , ; 

I could percieve, by a certain humorous twinkle of his eye, that he was 
bent on mischief; and, when the merriment produced by my story had 
subsided— : 

“ Sellinger,” cried he, with great solemnity, “I am astonished at your 
ignorance! But before I proceed to enlighten it, let me beg of you, as 
a friend, never again to narrate that wretched anecdote. In the firsi 
place, it is apochryphal, having been clearly traced, by Josephus Von 
Muller, in his ‘ Risibilia,’ a scarce tract of the fifteenth century, toa 
waggish monk of Subraco, whose ‘Facatia Veterum,’ is preserved among 
the Colonna MSS. He is generally called by the old humorists, ‘ Fra 
Charivari,’ but this was a sobriquet. His real name was Andrea Merivale, 
shortened by popular usage to Andrea Meri; and, as he was frequently 
quoted under the latter cognomen only, some of the copyists, to distin- 
guish him from his brother Bartholomeo, have introduced the Christian 
name after the Patronymic (a common practice with ourselves, as when 
we say, Bacon Roger, Kemble John), writing it thus, Meri Andrea— 
whence, by-the-bye, our English buffo term, Merry Andrew. So you see 
by what a miserable hoax you have been imposed upon. But the bad 
taste of the invention lies in the mean opinion it is calculated to 
convey of the divine Apelles. Granting, that when intruded on, as you 
nonsensically represent, he was engaged as Fra Charivari pretends, do 
you—does any man of common sense, suppose that be would have acted 
as described ? Could a man of his unquestionable genius have so com- 
mitted himself to all posterity, and proved himself so ineffably inferior 
to Surgeon O’Rafferty under precisely similar circumstances ?’’ 

The extravagant oddity of the appeal, made in Templeton’s best man- 
ner, drew shouts of laughter from the whole party, including myself; and 
though I plainly saw that I was to be victimised, I could not help joining 
in the general call for the story of Surgeon O’Rafferty. 

“ Be it known to you, then,” said Templeton, “that early in the first 
week of January, 1839, Surgeon O’Rafferty, of St. Malachy’s Hospital, 
Dublin, having after breakfast one morning been looking over bis unpaid 
Christmas bills, felt a sudden wish to rusticate, and was overjoyed at 
receiving at the same moment a letter from his friend, Dr. Brannigan, 
lately appointed to the dispensary of Ballyclash, on the coast of Kerry, 
inviting him to his house. Pry 

“ The very next evening saw the two friends luxuriantly lolling in two 
old-fashioned easy chairs, by a blazing turf fire in the dispensary parlour 
of that ilk, interchanging such chat over their reeking tumblers as the 
liveliest of medical practitioners might be supposed, under such circum- 
stances, to indulge in. Not that their conviviality was of the vulgar 
order. On the contrary, they were both talented and enthusiastic lovers 
of their profession. Indeed, Brannigan had been a distinguished student 
under Colles, Crampton, and the other Dublin celebrities; and O’Rafferty 
being much his junior, promised himself great advantage from the oppor- 
tunity of ‘cramming’ under his friendly direction for his next ensuing 
and last medical examination. Dire, however, was his disappointment 
on learning that, in that part of the country, ‘subjects’ were not to be 
procured. Ballyclash, to a man, was hostile to dissection, and the last 
occupant of the dispensary had to leave, under an escort of-police, in 
consequence of the unpopularity arising from an unfounded rumor of his 
having tampered with the remains of farmer Rooney, lately deceased. 

‘ Further discussion on this, or any other topic, was interrupted by a 
sudden gust down the chimney, which scattered the embers about the 
room, and unmistakably told of a coming storm. Fearful was the gale 
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t night, and awful the havoc it made on sea and land. Whole vil- 
on ons in ruins; and to the terrors of the tempest were added. 
the horrors of conflagration for the incendiary wind, as if sped on @ mis- 
sion of wrath, literally swept, in its wild career, every hearth on its track, 
and seemed to league with its kindred element for wholesale destraction. 
The coast was strewed with wrecks. Ballyclash, in the recess of a shel- 
tered cove, and under the lee of a bluff headland, escaped with little 
damage ; but disasters were rife in the immediate vicinity. A West In- 
diaman had foundered in the offing during the night, and every soul on 
poard had perished. Fragments of the wreck were washed up by every 
wave—the entire population crowded to the beach, and all was trepida- 
tion, curiosity, and excitement. 

“ A postern in the dispensary garden opened on the strand, where the 
doctor kept, for his own amusement, a four-oared gig ; and as it fell 
dead calm towards evening, the two friends agreed to embark alone, and 

ull round the headland in quest of adventures. They prolonged their 
excursion till late, O’Rafferty taking a school-boy’s delight in the exer- 
cise of rowing. The moon rose, and accurately defined not only the rocky 
indentations of the coast, but the sublime outline of mountains that bound- 
ed the horizon, and framed in a marine picture of rare beauty. Not a 
figure was to be seen on the lately crowded beach—all was profouad si- 
lence ; and the gleaming lights of the village showed that the inhabi- 
tants had retired for the night. 

‘Our two medical friends struck out boldly ; but just as they were 
nearing their destination, O’Rafferty’s oar got entangled in some ob- 
struction that brought the boat toa stand-still. A very slight exami- 
nation prove that the floating mass was a human form ; and the sailor 
costume left no doubt that the drowned man was one of the crew of the 
ill-fated West Indiaman. By great exertion, the two doctors lifted the 
body into the boat, and on the shadow of the chance of restoring anima- 
tion, determined to convey it to the dispensary ; but with such precau- 
tion as to keep the incident a profound secret. This, you will say, was 
‘humanity with ulterior views ;’ and I don’t care to deny,it ; for if un- 
fortunately the poor sailor could not be brought to, what objection could 
there be to make him a posthumouscontributor toscienee? Most of our 
best actions may be traced to mixed motives; and so, perhaps, it was 
in thiscase. At all events, the poor mariner was stealthily conveyed 
through the postern, and safely lodged in a large room on the first floor, 
always kept under lock by the proprietor, and containing some of the 
‘arcana’ of his craft, such as a skeleton in a glass-case—a hideous pa- 
pier-maché model of the human figure—some horrible-looking fossils, a 
galvanic apparatus, and sundry other articles suggestive of the black art, 
in which it was firmly believed the late incumbent had practised in that 
same apartment. No inmate, therefore, of the house would, after dusk, 
so much as venture into the corridor leading to this chamber ; and all 
notion of the possibility of resuscitating poor Jack being out of the ques- 
tion, the scientific alternative was irresistible; and O’Rafferty, en- 
chanted at having secured so valuable a waif, determined te commence 
his anatomical operations the following morning. 

‘* For some days all went on delightfully. Brannigan attended to his 
usual avocations, with the pleasant consciousness that his guest was 
enjoying himself to the top of his bent, and each evening was devoted 
to the discussion of theday’s practice. There is a fascination in dissec- 
tion, of which the uninitiated canformno notion. It is akin to, but de- 
cidedly inYerior, I can hold, in point of excitement, to the pleasurable 
emotions with which Mr. Calcraft is said to discharge the executive 
part of his profession. Be this as it may, O’Rafferty was in high spirits, 
and goiag a-head merrily with the sailor, for whose fate there was the 
less reason to mourn, that, in the course of nature, he must have soon 
died of a liver complaint, that organ being enlarged to an unusual size, 
and exhibiting such phenomena of disease that O’Rafferty, in his pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, pronounced it a perfect Gem!’ 

“Tn the meantime Ballyclash was not insensible to the unusual fact of a 
stranger being quartered at the Dispensary. For some days after his ar- 
rival he had circulated sufficiently to become an object of general notice 
and fair speculative gossip; but his disappearance had been so sudden 
and complete, that it was commonly supposed he had taker his departure 
—when, to the astonishment of the natives, it transpired one evening at 
the tap of the ‘Kelmare Arms,’ through the indiscretion of Larry Gaff, 
the porter of the hospital, not only that Mr. O’Rafferty was ‘ to the fore,’ 
but that he was ‘closetted all alone by himself in the Devil’s den’—the 
name usually given by the initiated to the apartment of his preference. 

“There happened to be, at that moment, within earshot of Mr. Gaff, an 
individual who, though apparently absorbed in a game of cribbage, in 
the snuggery, as it was called, of the tap, made a very particular note of 
his statement. This was no other than Mr. Rodolphus, alias Rhode, or, 
as he was still more significantly, and, by way of climax, called Buck 
Hickey—a youth, who for some time had been earning a discreditable 
notoriety by his precocious talents for every species of misthief. He 
was the lowest type of the genus Fast—a fraternity of which, under va- 
rious but unmistakable forms, specimens are to be found in every grade 
of society. It was as great a mystery to explain how Buck Hickey con- 
trived to ruffle it at wake, fair, and horse-race, as it is to divine how some 
of the best dressed men ‘about town’ eke out the ways and means of 
fashionable existence. In a financial point of view, fast men are pdsitive- 
ly inscrutable; and it is a corroborative fact that, without any visible 
source of income, Buck Hickey never seemed in want of small coin. He 
might, indeed, have improved his circumstances by attending to the little 
farm held by his widowed mother ; but he was so ‘ assiduous,’ as the sar- 
castic exciseman observed, ‘in sowing his wild oats.’ that he was not 
likely to cultivate or reap any other crop. His rollicking genius was in 
full swing at the period of this narrative ; and there was not an anonymous 
hoax or a vicious escapade within twelve miles round of which he did not 
get the credit. In a word, he was the terror of the sober-minded of every 
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mined to administer to the intruder, whoever he might be, not only an 
self on the stepladder to the level of the sill, andseizing, by a suaden in- 


armed, superior to any emergency, and more than a match for the devil 


effort, and was most successfully raising himself to the proper elevation 
when— * * * asif shot by a bolt from heaven, he fell back with a stifled 
groan, and rolled, to all appearance, a corpse, into the garden. 

“ O’Rafferty hastened out with a lantern, and found bim in a dead 
swoon! He was joined atthe moment by Brannigan, to whom he related 
the adventure; aad the two doctors took advantage of his unconscious 
state to remove him through the postern of the garden to the beach, 
where, after giving him a vigorous ablution of sea-water, they left him, 
on the first signs of returning animation, to realise, as best he might. 
when he came to his senses, the events of the night. 

‘* Tis a problem which, from that hour to this, he has never been able 
to solve, nor could it ever be accounted for, except by the two doctors, 
why, from that time forward, Buck Hickey was an altered man, and, in 
less than a month, emigrated to America.” 

When the laughter and applause with which the story wasreceived had 
ceased— 

‘“* Sellinger,” continued Templetan, “ I leave you to your own reflec- 
tion. You have been sadly imposed upon ; but I hold it to be impossible 
that even your quantum of sagacity can fail to detect the utter fatuity 
of supposing that Apelles, with sueh a supply as he must have bad un- 
der the given circumstances, of Egyptian gems, would have so outraged 
the to prepon, as to have employed a stick.” 

Before I could rally for a reply, a peal from the great French organ, 
preluding one of Mr. Best’s astounding fugues, caused such a rush to the 
spot were we were lounging, that we were forced to adjourn ; not, how- 
ever, without agreeing to meet at seven, for an experimental dinner at 
Monsieur Soyer’s Symposium of all Nations. 








PERDITA. 
A STUDENT’S REVERIE. 


A complete and highly finished rural landecape smiling in the short- 
lived sunshine ofa clear winter-day ; vast umbrageous oaks, wrinkled 
and scarred by storm and time, occupy the foreground, their massive 
and distorted arms almost touching the ground, as overpowered by their 


giant elks browsing on some primeval plain. On the left a wooden 
spire, springing from an ancient church-tower, overtops the trees ; there 
are hundreds of crows flying round it—nature’s black musicians—execut- 
ing bass glees and husky madrigals in hoarse acclaim, as if challenging 
in cawing chorus a responsive outburst from the chimes which sleep in 
their belfry tower. On the right, in the ccntre of a green clearance, is 
a beautiful old parsonage, coated up tothe roof with clematis, jessamine, 
and ivy, with deep overlapping slate eaves, cornered with oak abutments, 
On the little close-shaven lawn stands many agreen and flowering shrub, 


for a wintry day. There is the pyracanthus, or fiery thorn, with its clus- 
ters of splendid scarlet berries ; and the modest laurel, cold and classical ; 
and the graceful lauristinus, with its dark blue fruit springing from the 
stem which before had glowed with blossoms, purple, red, and white; 
and the bay, with the aroma on its leaves ; and the inimitable luxuriunt, 
warm green of the loveliest arbutus, the type and symbol of angelic 
pity—for the coldest and bleakest rock that abuts on the waters of Kil- 
larney is not too bare or desolate for this rich and elegant shrub to grow 
from and overshadow, inserting its soft roots into the rock’s hard fis- 
sures, like mercy comforting the riven heart of care ;gand the gentle 
acacia, whose branch was twisted round our Lord’s head, and made the 
acantbine crown which bit into his august temples. The holly, too, was 
there, bright with green and gold, together with the lustreless yew, like 
Hope standing side by side with sorrow. On one side of the house is a 
garden-door swinging on easy hinges, out of which now issues a little 
child about four years old, dressed as for awalk. She is very beautiful ; 
her blue and large eyes sparkle with purpose and good-humour ; her 
masses of silky brown hair fall off from her sweet and thoughtful face ; 
her motions are marked with gracefulness and earnestness, as, with head 
erect and a grave smile upon her lips, she passed along the avenue, 
crossed a low style, and, turning abruptly down a long lane flanked 
with green banks, disappeared in the distance, just asa heavy but very 
short shower of snow had begun to fall. 

Apparently the little one was not missed for a considerable time, as 
nothing occurred to break the still life of the wintry scene without, till 
suddenly the hall-door was thrown open, and the whole family issued 
from its portals in a state of utmost alarm and confusion. 

They sought for the child everywhere ; ‘ they sought her east, they 
sought her west,” but she was not to be found. There was a large over- 
shadowed pond adjoining the meadow which skirted the lane I spoke of ; 
here the child had oft resorted with her nurse {o see the cattle stand in 
the cool water on the hot summer afternoons; but now the pond was 
one solid plate of frost iron, and she was not there—she was not there. 

There was an old mill, with its rapid race and thundering reverbera- 


and thither the child had loved to wander with her parents, and gaze at 
the huge, and dripping, and revolving wheel while sparkling in the sun, 
} and mounting and descending like the alternations of hope and despair 
in the human heart. But the wheel was still and motionless now, and 


tion that awaited him. O’Rafferty, anticipating his advent, and deter- 
adequate, but an appropriate and characteristic punishment, raised him- 
spiration of genius, the * * * stood ready for action, feeling, when thus 


himself, if he came within reach of a salute. He had not long to wait, 
Buck Hickey, renewing his gripe of the sill, again made a vigorous 


own weight and age, and looking like the spreading antlers of a herd of 


which, like the true heart of friendship, has a blossom and a bright leaf 
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the morning, “ regulating’ it—had left the door open when he went to 
his dinner, but on seeing the first short snow-shower begin to fall, had 
sent his boy to lock it. 

Here is hope enlarging almosttocertainty. The child isin the chureh, 
no doubt, and eagerly they press into the porch, as the old man casts the 
heavy door back on its grating hinges. They hurry up the aisle, they 
call the lost one, they run here and there, they pause and listen, but 
“ there was neither voice, nor sound, nor any that regarded,” save the 
dull rustling of the snow-flakes at the window, tapping and crowding up 
the panes, and looking in to see the Enfant Trouvée, but alas! it was 
not 80. No child was to be found—not in the aisle, nor chancel, nor 
vestry, nor desk, nor among the seats, is she to be seen. And where is 
she? Is this hope to be crushed out, too,oh God ?—and the fierce night 
gathering wild and black, and the snow-flakes falling by thousands, and 
asudden raging storm-gust, shaking the old church, and whistling through 
its grey tower, and sobbing and moaning amidst the blackened rafters 
and girders which span its roof. 

Oh, what a world of anguish, compressed into those few minutes of tor- 
turing suspense ; and ob, what a volume of intense prayer went up from 
suffering hearts to the Father of Mercies in that house where prayer was 
wont to be made, and His presence, who answers in the day of distress, 
promised; and as the daylight dies away, the old sexton lights his 
lantern. 

Hark! a shout from a distant corner, and oh! entrancing joy! the lit- 
tle one is found in an obscure pew, out of which she had received “her 
flowers:’’ she is discovered sitting on a hassock, in a profound and 
py sleep, quite warm, and full of life; her cheek reelining on the ¢ 
ioned seat above, a smile on her parted lips, and a withered bunch of 
holly and ivy clasped in her tiny hand. When the first burst of weeping 
joy was over—for here “joy was too modest to show itself without a 
badge of bitterness’’—they did not wake the ehild; but all kneeling 
down, they half encircled the sleeping innocent, the mother being next 
her, and the old sexton leaning over from the adjoining pew, with the 
large drops running down his cheek, and the light from his lantern fall- 
ing on the face of the sleeper. Then the father, in a low and subdued 
voiee, and not without tears, and beating hearts—which out of happy 
depths could only sob amen—prayed to him who, “as at this time, came 
to visit us in great humility,” and thanked him that the lost was found ; 
and that as he had now saved her from perishing by snow, and night, and 
hunger, and cold, so he would keep her through greater life-perils to 
come, and finally make her his own in glory. 

As they arose from their knees, the child waked up, too; and when 
she saw them, she smiled, but betrayed no further emotion. Her mother 
then eagerly questioned her why she had left the garden, where she had 
been playing, and wandered so far alone? but she merely glanced down 
at what her hand contained, and said, ‘I came to get my flowers.” It 
was a strange sight how, amidst all that weeping, rejoicing, happy, ex- 
cited party, the child alone was calm, and grave, and unperturbed. She 
could give no account of why she had done this thing. She seemed not 
to understand the agony her absence bad produced; nor did her mind 
at all go into the consequences of her fight. She appeared to have but 
the one simple idea, and the one simple, grave, and childlike answer to 
a hundred questions—*“ I came to get my flowers.’’ 

And now the storm-gust had drifted off to the southward ; and, career- 
ing in her silver car, the white winter moon rode brightly up the deep 
purple dome of sky ; a hundred light clouds fly over her face, but in a 
moment they are gone, and she pursues her course with unimpaired 
brilliancy. 

The party leave the church, and their feet are crunching in the soft 
snow, as they retrack their homeward path. The child is in her father’s 
bosom, looking up at the fying moon with curious eye, her hand still 
clutching the bunch of holly and ivy. And on every branch of ferny 
yew, or fan-like fir, or drooping, denuded larch, or red-leaved beeeh, or 
rugged thorn, or expanded elm, or regal oak or queenly ash; on the 
smooth ice-plate of the cattle-pond; on the tall, black wheel of the old 
mill amidst a thousand congelations, and crowning the ancient paralytic 

plar with a white coronet and bright fringes on its lank arms till it 
ooked quite gay and hymeneal; and on the ~ of all the meadow dit- 
ches, and on the broad flags of the stile, and on the piers of the gate, and 
on every shrub in the lawn, lay the bright snow-fiakes in myriads, re- 
posing softly in the frosty moonlight, to watch the return of the happy 
family, with the child nestled warmly in her father’s bosom, and to listen 
to her answer, still calm, and earnest, and grave, to the oft-repeated in- 
quiry—* I came to get my flowers.” 











GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS; 
" —--* < ORAPPER Xxv,— EUDAMON.” 


Nigkt-walkers—a ‘‘ Nice Job”—Clearing the Plate-basket—Just wn 
Time—Drum-haad Court-martial—First-love—a Rat behind the 
Arras—on the Trail—an effectual Opiate. 


It was a soft dark night—such a night as is peculiar to our temperate 
climate towards the close ofautumn. There was no moon, and not a 





tions from the grinding-lotts, and whitefaced men passing in and out; 


star to be seen, yet was it not pitch dark, save under the gigantic trees 
or in the close shrubberies that surrounded Newton-Hollowes. A man 
could see about ten yards before him, and one bound on an evil errand, 
by catlike vigilance and circumspection, might have made out the 
figure of an honest man at that distance, and remained himself un- 
seen. The night wind sighed gently through the half-stripped hedges, 
and the fragrance of the few remaining autumnal flowers floated lightly 
on the breeze. It wasa beautiful night for the purpose. “ Quite pro- 
vidential, as Mr. Fibbes said, as clad in a long greateoat, he stumbled 


age and sex; and the said exciseman was wont drily to predict, that ; paddle-axes,spoke, and felly all stiffened to the ice-death, and armed | up the dark lane that led from Newton station to General Bounce’s re- 
‘Buek Hickey would never die in a horizontal posture.’ with a thousand frost daggers ; and she was not there—she was not|sidence. His companion made no answer ; Tom Blacke was preoccupied 

“One of his marked propensities was a rabid curiosity, and this in- | there. and nervous. It may be that the stillness of the hour, the soothing ten- 
stinct was inflamed to the highest pitch by Larry Gaff’s report. He in-| There was an ancient poplar-tree at the end of the lane, standing in | dency of all around him, brought back too painfully the innocent days 
stantly, therefore, formed the resolutions of investigating, in his own | the middle of the road. It was all shattered by time, and fast decaying, | of the Past—it may be that he contemplated with some misgivings the 
fashion, the mystery of the Dispensary, and of countermining, for the | and had its legend, which made it to be prised; and there was a green | hazardous undertaking of the immediate Future. Mr. Fibbes, however, 
sheer love of mischief, whatever plot might, as he suspected, be under the | mound round it, where travellers sat down, a kind of sylvan “ rest and | allowed no such gloomy reflections to imfluence his spirits, and the pair 
surreptitious proceedings of Surgeon O’Rafferty. In the popular tumult | be thankful ;” and here the child would delight to come to gather wild | proceeded in silence, save where the latter stumbling in some unseen 
that had expelled the late practitioner, he had been a leader; and as he | violets on the bank in summer ; but now the place knew her not, for she | rut anathematized the slovenly finish of “ these here country roads,”’ 
had given the name of ‘ The Devil’s den’ to the very room now under | was not there—she was not there. And so, when the family had wan- | and sighed for the gas-lit pavement of his beloved London. Once Tom 
consideration, he felt it his especial duty to explore the locality, and, as | dered despairingly through the meadows, and up the lane, rushing here | halted, grasped his comrade’s arm with a low “ Hush!” and whisper- 
he phrased it, to ‘unkennel the fox.’ It was an adventure of some diffi- | and there, and calling her name distractedly amidst the ancient, deaf, | ing in his ear, ‘‘ that there was a step behind them, walking when t ey 
culty, and one which he was resolved to attempt alone. Accordingly, | unheeding oaks, they came back, and kept their mournful tryste under | walked and stopping when they stopped.” 





so Bal 


towards nightfall, he proceeded to reconnoitre. 

“ About the same hour, O’Rafferty being alone, in consequence of Dr 
Brannigan’s absence on a distant eall, made up his mind to spend a sci- 
entific evening in his favourite studio, more particularly as it was highly 
expedient to close, without farther delay, his learned investigations, In- 
deed, nothing but his invetrate love of his pursuit could have made him 
hitherto insensible to the — necessity of forthwith procuring Christian 
burial for what remained of the defunct mariner, whose longer detention 
above ground involved serious sanitary considerations. To ‘the den,’ 
accordingly, he proceeded ; but such even upon Ais nerves were the ef- 
fects of the atmosphere of the apartment, that he was forced to avail 


himself of a step-ladder to open the large window—about six feet from | 
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the floor—which served to light and ventilate the room. * * 
pps arrangements made, he lighted his lamp and commenced his opera- 
ions. 

“In the meantime, Buck Hickey had decided on his plan of attack. 
The large window of the “ den” overlooked the garden, and, though ten 
or twelve feet from the geound, was accessible by means of a ruined pent- 
house immediately under it. He took up a favourable position, under 
shelter of a yew-hedge, and kept his eye fixed on the well-known spot, 
when, to his great delight, a glare from that single window of the whole 
range not only satisfied him that the tenants of the “ den’”’ were at their 
unholy rites, but showed that the sash was thrown up to its full height, 
thereby offering a temptation for a peep, not to be resisted. Stealthily 
and noiselessly approaching, he contrived to establish a precarious foot- 
ing en the broken rafters of the penthouse, and, by slow degrees, edged 
on his advance, till by standing on tip-toe, he could place both hands on 
the sill above. With all his caution, however, he could not prevent a 
slight noise from some falling mortar, which caused him to pause, and 
hold his breath ; while the effect of the same accident was to give O’Raf- 
ferty a little start, and put him on the gui vive for an explanation. It 
at ouce flashed across his mind that curiosity had something to do with 
the matter; and this suspicion was the next minute confirmed by the 
it they heae the opposite wall of a head and face, as clearly defined as 


round to the verify the original, the shadow had disappeared. The fact 


was, that in his eagerness for the first peep, Buck Hickey had not suffi- | 
ciently secured his foothold of the rough cast wall, and a portion of it | 
giving way, he had suddenly subsided, to his own great alarm, before he | 


could realise anything like the intended survey. He had caught, how- 
ever, a sufficient glimpse, as well as perfume, to stimulate his ardour ; 
and all being re Atrgs | quiet within, he prepared more effectually to 
repeat his experiment. Little did the unlucky wight dream of the recep- 


been projected by a magic lantern. Before he could turn | 


this old poplar, whose few leaves, all wan and withering, seemed on their 
flexile stems to keep up a continual shaking and mysterious trembling, 


crepitude of despair. 

But a faithful servant now runs up and brings tidings. She had lit 
upon the trail of our little Perdita, far down a road not yet explored ; 
and just near the spot where the heavy snow-shower had commenced to 
fall, the faithful flakes—surely they had been heaven’s chroniclers—had 
preserved the footprints of the wanderer ; and the eager family now fol- 
low on, tracking them till they stop at the small wicker road-side gate 
| which leads up to the old church ; and along that path the little foot- 
prints had turned and were traceable up to the very door, and there 
stopt. 

She had gone straight from her own home, without any deviation, to 
| the church. 





The church was unimaginably old, and always dark from thick ancient 
| yew-trees which grew round it, and which were'said to have been planted 


by an Irish king three hundred years ago; and the people loved this 
church, all damp and dim as it was, for many of those they loved were 
buried in the vaults beneath its chancel. 

But our Perdita? what brought her here, and was she here? They 
had found the door fast locked ; and while one ran for the sexton, the dis- 
tressed parents were comforted by the nurse now remembering that the 
child had all the morning been talking of a certain bunch of Christmas 
holly and ivy which an old peasant had presented her with in the chureh 
the previous day, and which she called her flowers, and which she had 
dropped in the bustle of the breaking up‘of the congregation. 

And as they awaited the arrival of the keys, there came a sudden 
shower, a rush of snow flakes round the church, beating at the door and 
windows, as if for admittance, and dipping and driving round the tower, 
and swooping at the old belfry. as if halfin anger, and lodging in the 
deep ivy, and spreading white tablecloths on the flat tomb-stones, and 
sporting and curvetting round the ancient yews, like bright maidenhood 
making mirth of age, and gradually filling up and effacing all foot- 
prints on the church path, so that an hour’s more delay, and in vain the 
faithful and true snowflakes had kept their indented record of the little 
one’s wandering feet. 

Here comes Bruton, the sexton, an ancient servitor puffing like a gram- 
pus; very frosty in the fingers, like “ Hob the shepherd ;”’ his “ old 
| feet stumbling amidst graves,”’ like Friar John ;” the keys of the church, 
| like the picture of St. Peter, in his right hand; while in his left he bran- 
' dishes a lantern, like Guy Faux in the gunpowder vaults, or Diogenes 
at Corinth in search of an honest ma}. He had been in the church all 





as if inditating to those who now stood beneath, the very palsy and de- 


“ Hecho,”’ replied Mr. Fibbes, accounting for the phenomenon by na- 
tural causes, but prefixing a superfluous aspirate to the name of the in- 
visible nymph. ‘ Hecho,” said he; “ I’ve often knowed it so—’specially 
at night. But Tom, what’s up, man? blessed if you an’t a shakin’ all 
over,—have a drain, man—have a drain!’ and the never-failing remedy 
was forthwith produced in a goodly case-bottle from the greatcoat pocket. 
Nor did the doctor neglect his own prescription, and much refreshed, the 
twain proceeded on their way. A slight difficulty occurred in scaling 
the park-palings, Mr. Fibbes affirming with many oaths that nothing but 
his weight and the age of his nether garments saved him from being im- 
paled there for life ; and the tremendous disturbance occasioned by a 
panic-stricken cock-pheasant, compelled a halt of several minutes’ dura- 
tion, lest the inmates of the Hall should have been aroused by the vocife- 
rousrooster. All wasat length still—the church clock at Guyville chimed 
the half-hour after one. The night grew more cloudy and the wind died 
away into a low moaning whisper. The pair stole across the lawn, like 
two foul shades returning to the nether world. A heavy foot-mark 
crushed Blanche’s last pet geranium into the mould. Tom shook like an 
aspen-leaf, much to the covert indignation of Mr. Fibbes, and they reached 
the scullery-window unheard and unsuspected. 

“Gently, now!’ Why does Tom shake so? and even Mr. Fibbes, 
with his bull-strength and iron nerves, feel so ill at ease, so willing even 
now to go back a guiltless trespasser, and leave the jobundone? But 
no—it has been boasted ofin anticipation at their flash resorts; what 
would the professionals think? why, the very detectives would sneer to 
learn that ** Leary Tom” and the ‘ Battersea Big-Un” had been fright- 
ened at their own shadows, and after a long journey into the country 
had returned bootyless to London, the sleepers undisturbed—the “ crib 
uncracked’’—* gently again!’"—a jack-daw on the roof brings their 
hearts into their mouths; were it not for the case-bottle they would 
“ drop it’? even now. Another pause, and Mr. Fibbes summoning all 
his energies proceeds to act. Gently and stealthily he produces the 
brown paper, and the treacle with which it is to be smeared. Lightly 
he applies it to the selected pane, Tom turning the dark lantern deftly on 
the job. How ghastly the white face on which a chance ray happens to 
togleam! Warily—gradually—the heavy hand presses harder, harder 
still, and the glass gives way, but the faithful treacle absorbs every 
stray fragment, and not a particle reaches the ground either without or 
within. Fortune favours the rogues, the shutters have not been put up. 
They are in for it now, and both gather confidence, Mr. Fibbes assumin 
the initiative. A large dirty hand gropes through the broken pane, an 





the hasp of the window is moved cautiously back ; but with all their care 
it gives a slight click, and again they pause and listen with beating 
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hearts. “The grease,” whispers Mr. Fibbes to his confederate, and the 
sashes being plentifully smeared with that application, the window opens 
noiselessly to the top. Admittance thus gained to the body of the place, 
our housebreakers are now fairly embarked on their enterprise. Their 
shoes are pulled off and stowed away in their pockets. The centre-bit 
is got in readiness, and Mr. Fibbes feels the edge of his long knife with 
@ grim sense of dogged, blood-thirsty resolution. All is, however, in 
their favour. The scullery-door is left open, and they reach the passage 
on the ground-floor without the slightest noise or hindrance. And here 
we may remark for the benefit of those who 4re affected by nervous ap- 
prehensions of their houses being “ burglariousl entered and their pro- 
perty feloniously abtracted,” to use the beautiful language of the law— 
that there is no precautionary measure better worth observing than that 
of carefully locking on the outside the door of every room on a ground 
floor, and leaving the key in the lock. There are three things, it is 
said, of which the housebreaker has a professional horror—a little dog 
loose, an infant unweaned, and a sick person in extremis. The first is 
an abomination seldom permitted where there is anything worth stealing ; 
the second, a misfortune which Nature kindly suffers only to exist at con- 
siderable intervals ; the third, a calamity to which we may hope not to be 
subjected very often in a life-time. In the absence then of these unwel- 
come defences, every door secured as above makes an additional fortifi- 
= against the enemy. The thief having perhaps effected a skilful 

elaborate entrance into your dining-room, where he finds no booty 
but an extinguished lamp and a volume of family prayers, must commit 
a fresh burglary before he can reach your study, or wherever you keep 
your small stock of ready money for household expenses ; and though he 
came in at the window, reversing the usual order of things with an un- 
welcome visitor, he finds it no easy matter to get out at the door. The 
probability is he will hardly work through three solid inches of maho- 
Lier for he cannot conveniently pick the lock if the key is left in it, 
without some little noise. Thus (although to the damage of your up- 
holstery) you get an additional chance of being aroused, and a few mi- 
nutes more time to betake yourself to your weapons, whether they con- 
sist of an unloaded blunderbuss, a twelve-barrelled revolver (out of order), 
or a hand-candlestick and a short brass poker. In the meantime your 
placens uzor, uttering piercing shrieks out at window, alarms the coun- 

for miles round, and, what is the more to the purpose, frightens the 
robber out of his wits, who decamps incontinently, leaving no farther 
marks of his visit than a window-frame spoilt, an inkstand or a jar of 
curry-powder upset, and a small box of lucifer-matches, his own proper- 
ty, and seized on by you as the spolia opima of this bloodless vic- 


tory. 

Stealthil , noiselessly, like the tiger on his velvet footfall, our two 
raffians glide along the passage, towards the butler’s sleeping-room, 
where the plate is kept. Small need have they of the dark lantern, so 
accurately have they studied the plan of the house, so apt are they in 
their nefarious trade. But they have reckoned without their host upon 
that official’s absence at Bubbleton; the late arrivals from Africa have 
kept him at home. However he has been celebrating their return so cor- 
dially that, as far as being aroused and making an alarm goes, he might 
as well be a hundred miles off. They pass the lantern twice or thrice 
across his sleeping, open-mouthed face, and Fibbes feels the edge of his 
knife once more, with devilish ferocity, ere the centre-bit is brought into 

lay, and a hole bored in the plate cupboard, which soon makes the rob- 
rs masters of its contents. That receptacle is emptied, and its trea- 
sures transferred to the blue bag, with astonishing silence and celerity. 
The adepts, growing bold with impunity, almost regret the deep slumbers 
of the inmates, sufficiently attested by the prolonged snores resounding 
from that portion of the basement where the other male servants repose, 
aud arguing that the jollifications of the evening have not been confined 
to the somnolent butler alone : had the garrison been more on the alert, 
think the invaders, there would have been more satisfaction in foiling 
them, and it would have been a “ more creditable job” altogether. Hush! 
is that a footfall along the passage? They stop and listen intently. The 
kitchen-clock ticks loudly throughout the darkness, but other sound is 
there none. They resume their labours. By this time the plate is pack- 
ed ; the great object of the foray has been attained—melted silver tells 
no tales—and there is nothing further to be done than to strip the draw- 
ing-room of such portable articles as are worth the carrying, and so de- 
camp in triumph. Up the back-stairs they steal. The General hates a 
door to slam, in which aversion we cordially agree with him; and the 
n-baize one communicating with the offices revolves noiselessly on 
ts hinges. So they glide through without hindrance, and on past that 
statue the nudity of which had shocked Tom’s sense of propriety ona 
previous occasion. Mr. Fibbes, who is of a facetious humour when under 
excitement, seizes the dark lantern, and turns its glare full upon this 
work of art, with a high-seasoned joke. They reach the drawing-room 
door ; for the space of a minute they listen intently ; prolonged snores 
from the direction of the General’s apartment pervade the house ; other 
sounds there are none. Cautiously the lock is turned, and the door thrown 
quickly open, that no creaking hinge may betray them by its moan. A 
gleam of light well-nigh blinds them, accustomed to the darkness of the 
passages through which they have been groping; and Mr. Fibbes, who 
enters first, starts back, paralyzed for a moment by the unexpected appa- 
rition of a female figure robed in white, and shining like some unearthly 
being in the strong light of his lantern turned full upon the place she 
occupies, The figure starts up, and utters a long piercingshriek. There 
is no time for deliberation ; Tom hises a frightful oath into his confeder- 
ate’s ear, and the big ruffian gripes Blanche’s white throat in one hand, 
whilst the other gropes in his dress for the long knife. Already the blade 
quivers aloft in the candle-light. Crash !—a terrific blow levels the vil- 
lain to the floor. Tom, turning madly to escape, finds himself in the 
powerful grasp of Frank Hardingstone, who shakes him as a terrier 
would shake a rat—Frank’s extremely airy costume being highly favour- 
able to such muscular exertions. Bells peal ail over the house ; lights 
are seen glancing along the passages ; female voices rise sbrill and high, 
in scream and sob and voluble inquiry. Charlie and Mary Delaval meet 
on the stairs; and he only exclaims “ What is it? Thank God, you are 
safe!” The General rushes tnamultuously down ina scanty cotton gar- 
meat, disclosing the greater portion of a pair of extremely sturdy sup- 
porters, and in which, crowned with a red night-cap and armed moreover 
with a short brass poker, he presents the appearance of some ancient Ro- 
man of “ the baser sort,” inciting his brother plebeians to an agrarian 
tumult. “Guard, turn out!’’ shouts the General, in a voice of thunder. 
** Murder! thieves! Let me get at em; only let me get at em!’ And 
he bursts into the drawing-room, where he beholds Frank still shaking 
Tom Blacke, who is by this time nearly strangled ; Blanche in a “ dead 
faint” on the sofa; Mr. Fibbes’ huge body extended senseless on the floor, 
and standing over him, apparently ready to knock him to shivers again 
the very instant he should show the slightest symptom of vitality, our old 
friend, rough, honest, undaunted “ Hairblower !”’ 

“‘ Drum-head court-martial,” exclaimed the General as he struggled 
hastily into a somewhat warmer costume than that which he had worn 
during the brunt of the action, ““ Drum-head court-martial at three in the 
morning. Zounds! I only wish I was in India, I’d have ’em hanged in 
front of the house before breakfast-time. Frank—hollo!—march the 
ag pe into my study, under escort my boy, and be d——d to them. 

o, I will not swear,” and the General took his place at his study-table, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of a district court-martial, as the 
hapless housebreakers, with their arms pinioned behind them, and guard- 
ed by the whole male strength of the establishment, were paraded before 
him, Hairblower bringing up the rear, and keeping his eye steadily fixed 
on Mr. Fibbes, as if only watching his opportunity for an insubordinate 
movement on the part of that individual toknock him down again. Mr. 
Fibbes maintained a dogged silence throughout; save once when he 
muttered a complimentary remark, containing the figurative expression, 
‘* white-livered son of a——,”’ sup to be explanatory of the state of 
prostration in which he saw his fellow-prisoner. Tom Blacke was utterly 
unnerved ; he cried, and shook, ard staggered like a man with the palsy, 
and would have gone down upon his knees to the General, had he not been 
forcibly held up by the two tall footmen, who seemed to mistrust even 
the slightest movement as preparatory to a fresh outbreak of ferocity. 
‘“‘ This once,” pleaded the wretched coward, “ forgive me this once, Gene- 
ral—for the sake of my poor wife, Miss Blanche’s maid she was, sir—only 
this once, and I’ll confess all—the forgery and everything—you migat 
transport me for life, but you won’t be hard upon me, General—this job 
wasn’t my doing, ’twas him that set me on it, ’twas his plant I’ll swear,”’ 
pointing to Mr. Fibbes, whose countenance was expressive of intense con- 
tempt and disgust. ‘‘ Well,” muttered that gentleman, as if this was in- 
deed a climax, “ well, lam ——,” something which hecertainly was not, 
however much the mode of life he affected might eventually lead to such 
a consummation. “‘ Forgery,” exclaimed the General, “ What ?Zounds! 
here’s something of importance! swear him—no, he’s on his irial—take 
his words down in writing—forgery indeed !—here’s a pretty discovery !”” 
As Blacke became more composed out it all came—how his wife had 
forged Mre. Kettering’s name, and obtained the legacy, and got the will 
proved, through that knowledge of the law which he was always ready 
to tarn to evil account—the whole confession, which was indeed full and 
satisfactory, for he was frightened into telling the truth, closing with 





another earnest appeal for mercy, and another denunciation of his dogged 
confederate. 

The General was in raptures—Blanche was an heiress once more— 
even Charlie’s contumacious refusal to be married against his will, was 
now a matter of secondary importance. In his delight he would have 
let both the rogues go, and pledged himself not to prosecute them, had 
Frank Hardingstone not reminded him that the duty he owed to civilized 
society would hardly admit of sach injudicious lenity ; so the prisoners 
were marched off, still under a numerous and voluble escort, and care- 
fully locked into a coal-house, whence, it is needless to observe, they 
made an easy escape within two hours, when their temporary gaolers, 
after beer all round, returned to their repose—nor should we omit to 
mention that they were retaken by the London police within five days, 
and eventually transported—Mr. Fibbes for fourteen years, and Tom 
Blacke, in consideration of divers little matters that came up against 
him, for the term of his natural life. 

But in the meantime the General, his guests, and servants returned to 
their respective couches. Blanche, after the administration of such res- 
toratives as ladies alone understand, was put to bed by Mary Delaval, 
who would not leave her till she saw her sink into a quiet refreshing 
elumber—then the governess too sought her room, and oh! what a happy 
heart she carried with her to her rest. ‘“ Thank God, you aresafe!’’ It 
was but five words—yet what depths of joy, and hope, and tenderness 
that short sentence opened up—what a different world it was now—true 
they were far apart as ever in reality, but she felt that in the bright 
realms of fancy they were linked in a bond that never could be forgot- 
ten—yes, he loved her. *Twas his cousin’s scream that had disturbed 
him in his chamber, ’twas his cousin, his betrothed wife as she had once 
thought, who was in peril and distress ; yet in all the hurry and confu- 
sion of the moment she, the poor governess, was uppermost in his 
thoughts. “Thank God,” he said, “ you are safe !’””—yes he loved her, 
he loved her, and he was hersforevermore. They would never be united 
in the material world, other duties, other affections would supplant her 
in his outer life, his everyday existence—but when the cloud of sorrow 
overshadowed him—when joy more than common flooded him in its golden 
light—when a strain of music, or a gleam of sunshine, or the song of a 
bird, or the ripple of a stream touched his higher nature—whenever the 
springs of feeling gushed up in his inmost heart, then would her image 
rise to vindicate its sovereignty over its spiritual being—then would she 
claim him and possess him as her own, her very own. First love isa 
fatal illusion—the plant may never come into full bloom, it may blossom 
but to be cut down—it may be nipped by bitter frosts or rent by the 
blustering gale—it may be trodden into the dirt by rude feet, and covered 
by gross mould, or spotted by the slime of trailing reptiles. For years 
it may be buried and forgotten, yet when the south wind breathes its fra- 
grance over earth, when the gentle rain descends from Heaven, its fibres 
will again put forth their leaves, from its burial-place the meek plant 
will again raise its head above the surface, and its perfume will steal 
over the senses like a sigh from Paradise. Sothought Mary with regard 
to that superstition. Tc do them justice, women in general cling with 
wonderful tenacity to this article of their faith. Poor things! they sel- 
dom have it in their power to observe it practically, but their adoration 
in theory for the holiness and inviolability of first love is all the more 
disinterested and edifying. So Mary lay awake for hours in an ecstacy 
of happiness, and when she did close her eyes what wonder that her 
dreams, take whatever shape they would at first, invariably resolved 
themselves into a circle of merry-makers, and in the middle a figure on 
its knees before her, with fair upturned face and tender smiling lips, 
whispering “ Thank God, you are safe !” 

It is now high time that we should explain by what fortunate train of 
circumstances Hairblower and Blanche should have met at that critical 
moment, when the astonished girl found herself in the grasp of a ruffian, 
who but for the timely intervention of the seaman’s arm, would in all 
probability have murdered her on the spot. Her champion’s own ac- 
count of his proceeding was so intermixed with professional terms and 
peculiar phrases, which in his vocabulary possessed an entirely different 
meaning from that which is found attached to them in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, or any other standard authority on the English language—that 
we prefer giving it in our own words, merely observing that the whole 
robbery and rescue was a proceeding which he designated “ special,” 
and should indeed be considered, so he said, “a circumstance from be- 
ginning to end.” 

Hairblower then, having transacted his fishing affairs with his ‘‘ gover- 
nor’’ as he culled him, in which interview, we have since been informed, 
“the governor,” a shrewd hard-headed man of business, got very much 
the better of the seaman, and having failed in his intention of making a 
ceremonious call on his foreign friends “ the true blues,’ who were then 
making @ tour of the provinces, was irresistibly impelled by a species of 
morbid curiosity to revisit the scene of his former misfortunes. So he 
actually turned into the very public-house where he had been robbed on 
his previous visit to London ; and finding no one there but the bar-maid 
(a late acquisition), very quietly had bis dinner and drank his beer in 
the small snuggery of the bar, which we have mentioned as being lighted 
by a window from the identical room in which Tom Blacke and Mr. 
Fibbes were in the habit of holding their nefarious consultations. The 
seaman had paid for his liquor, and was in the act of departing, in fact 
the girl thought he had already gone, when the two housebreakers en- 
tered the door, and Hairblower resisting his first impulse, which was to 
do battle on the spot with the twain, “‘ one down, t’other one come on,”’ 
shrank back unobserved into the little room he had been occupying, and 
taking off his shoes, concealed himself behind an old fashioned chest that 
stood against the wall. His first idea was to remain in hiding till the 
two worthies should have arrived at the height of their jollification, and 
then bursting in upon their banquet to administer to each what he termed 
“his allowance.’’ The conversation, however, whicb he overheard was 
of such a nature as to modify considerably this desire for immediate 
blows, and when the horrid method of silencing the alarm likely to be 
raised by some female watcher was discussed in cold blood as a matter 
of regular business, the listener’s hair stood on end as he resolved, come 
what might, to prevent this deliberate and inhuman murder. 

But Hairblower was completely in the dark still as to the “ where’’ 
and the “ when” of the intended burglary. He could not therefore warn 
the inmates, nor had he time to inform the police. He could but watch 
the plotters, lie still, and listen. Little thought Tom Blacke when he 
looked outside the door and peeped through the red-curtained window, 
as he imagined to make all safe, that the avenger in the shape of his old 
sailor friend was within five yards of him; little thought Mr. Fibbes in 
his acoustic speculations about “ Hecho,”’ that, in this instance, hers was 
a substantial frame dogging his every footstep, astrong heavy arm ready 
and willing to strike him to the earth. They thought they were secure 
at least of all outside the house, and they took their measures accord- 
ingly. 

Bat honest Hairblower enjoyed one of those enviable organizations 
to which fear seems positively unknown, and when he reflected that, 
in his ignorance of where they were bound and when their plot was to 
be ripe, his only chance was never to let the ruffians out of his sight till 
he could — them in safe custody, it seemed to him the most natural 
thing in the world, alone and unarmed, to dog the footsteps of two des- 
perate men, one of whom was an acknowledged murderer. He followed 
them accordingly from the house ; he waited on the opposite side of the 
street whilst they got their implements from Tom’s lodgings ; he arrived 
at the station twenty yards behind them, stole up and heard them take 
tickets to “‘ Newton,” took a similar one himself, and sat down in the 
very next carriage to them, with the collar of his pea-jacket pulled high 
over his face, and a guard placed upon his lips, lest his old acquaintance 
should by any means overhear and recognise his voice. As he journeyed 
down he thought over every possible plan by which he could frustrate 
the robbery. If he gave them into custody with the railway people, he 
could prove nothing ; they were two to one ; they would not hesitate to 
swear black was white, and they might easily turn the tables upon him, 
and perhaps succeed in transferring him to durance vile instead of them- 
selves. If he asked for assistance from a fellow-passenger (and there 
was one stout-made countryman in whom Hairblower was sorely tempt- 
ed to confide,) he would probably not be believed, or at any rate the ex- 
planation and consequent watching would be very likely to place the 
ruffiane on their guard. No, he would do it all himself. He could rely 
on his own stout heart and powerful frame ; he would hunt them to the 
world’s end. At Newton station great caution was necessary. He re- 
mained in the train till they had left the platform, then nimbly jumped 
out as it was on the point of starting, and delivering up his ticket, got 
clear of the building in time to distinguish their footsteps stealing up the 
lane not fifty yards ahead of him. This distance he cautiously diminish- 
ed. Like most sailors he could see pretty well in the dark, and was used 
to going barefoot, so taking his shoes off once more, he bad no difficulty 
in keeping within earshot of the chase. At last they reached the house ; 
Hairblower no more knew whose it was than the man in the moon ; but 
he had determined, as soon as they were all safe inside, to make a dash 
at Tom Blacke, knock him senseless, close with Fibbes, and alarm the 
inmates ; thus, he thought, they will be taken in the fact. Had he known 


his dear Miss Blanche was in jeopardy, perhaps he might not have been ' 





s0 cool. Fortunately, sailors are so used to every sort of difficulty, that 
it is next to im ble to put one wrong, and Hairblower managed to 
creep through the scullery windows nearly as deftly as either of the pro- 
fessionals with whom proficiency in such exercises is a necessary part of 
their trade. Whilst v robbed the butler’s pantry he stood be the 
door, but the moment, he thought, had not yet arrived. In that small 
room, he calculated, he had hardly space to “ tackle’’ with them properly, 
and with admirable coolness waited a better opportunity, and followed 
them upstairs. As they entered the drawing-room he was close upon 
them, and had it not been that he was as much startled as Fibbes him- 
self at the apparition of “ Miss Blanche,” his arm would have been raised 
an instant sooner, and might perhaps have saved that young lady a faint- 
ing fit, as it did save her life. As he turned to seize Tom Blacke he be- 
held him in the grasp of Mr. Hardingstone, and then Hairblower felt 
indeed that he could have encountered a host ; but by this time the house 
was alarmed, and further violence unnecessary. 

Now although we are aware that it is not customary for well-nurtured 
dameels to sit with oe candles in drawing-rooms at an hour when 
the rest of the family have retired to rest, yet allowances must be made 
for such as have the misfortune to be in love. This was Blanche’s case, 
and being unable to sleep, she wisely slipped on a dressing-gown, and 
stole down stairs for the purpose of getting the last new novel, then lying 
on the drawing-room table, and administering it as a never-failing so- 
. When there, she found the room so much more comfortable than 

er own, that she lit the candles and sat quietly down to read, till dis- 
turbed by what she thought at the moment a frightful apparition. Her 
delight at recognising Hairblower when she came to her senses was only 
equalled by the enthusiasm of that formidable auxiliary himself, who 
with difficulty refrained from embracing her on the spot, a mode of wor- 
ship in which Frank Hardingstone would willingly have joined. That gen- 
tleman, we have reason to think, wasin love too; at least on the night 
in question he was restless and fidgetty, and courted slumber in vain. 
Then he heard a door open, and got up and put ona few clothes, and 
then he fancied he distinguished a stealthy footfall in the passage below ; 
80 he too left his room, and arrived on the scene of action in the nick o 
time. How the disturbance of that night influenced the destiny of seve- 
ral of the party it is not now nece to state, nor can we tell what 
Frank saw, heard, or felt to induce him the following morning to send to 
Bubbleton for his horses, and to make such arrangements as argued his 
intention of protracting his visit to Newton-Hollowes during some con- 
siderable portion of the hunting season. We are satisfied however, al- 
though she did not say so, that this arrangement was by no means un- 
welcome to Blanche Kettering. 





THE MAN OF ROSS. 


“The Man of Ross each lisping baby replies.” Nor a bit of it—when 
I was at Ross last summer (a pleasant place pleasantly dedieated to 
English honeymoons), I was curious about John Kyrle the far-famed 
Man of Ross; but, so far from finding a lisping babe to tell me the brief 
story of his career, I could not even find a servant girl to tall me any- 
thing. I confess to feeling great disappointment ; but, when I reflected 
that the greatest benefactors are often least remembered near the spot 
where they have accomplished the most good, and that many a Christ’s 
Hospital boy would never have discovered that King Edward the Sixth 
was the founder of his school but for the metal buttons which he bore 
upon his coat, I was content to think that Kyrle was in his way quite as 
well known as King Edward; and even better known than the founder 
of Guy’s Hospital; which is more frequently assigned to Guy Earl of 
Warwick or Guy Faux, than to the wealthy dealer in books and seaman’s 
ticket’s, good, generous-hearted Thomas Guy. 

I mentioned my disappointment toan elderly clergyman who sat by 
my side on the coach which conveyed us from Ross to Hereford, and added, 
what indeed is true, that the very sexton of the heaven-directed spire 
has but a sorry story to relate of the Man of Ross. My companion ob- 
served that he knew the story of the Man of Ross very well, and that he 
would tell me what he knew. ‘I know this county well,” he began, “I 
come from Gutheridge ;’’ Goodrich, I gathered, recollecting some of 
Pope’s roguery about Swift, and also that Sir Samuel Meyrick has 
brought together in that place, the rich assemblage of armour and anti- 
quities so familiar to the student of medieval history. 

“ Well, sir, Pope derived the whole of his knowledge of the Man of 
Rogs from old Jaeob Tonson the bookseller, who lived at rosa” some 
twelve miles from this, on the road to Malvern and Worcester. e ma 
have heard of him through some of Swift’s friends—perhaps from S 
himself, whose grandfather, as perhaps you will remember, died vicar 
of Gutheridge, some two miles to our left, and was buried there. 
Or he may have heard of him through his friends the Scudamores, 
who had a seat at Home Lacy, in this county; or the Harleys of 
Wigmore in Herefordshire ; or through Lord Bathurst, whose fine seat 
was in the adjoiningcounty of Gloucester. But I must on with my story, 
Pope had heard of him, and when he was engaged on that exquisite epis- 
tle of his—Of the Use of Riches—he wrote to the old bookseller for in- 
formation about Kyrle. Now John Kyrle had been dead when Pope in- 
quired about him at least eight years. What Tonson wrote to Pope I 
canrot tell ; but Pope’s acknowledgment of his communication on the 
subject has recently come to light, and will of course be included in Mr. 
Croker’s long-promised edition of Pope. The old bookseller, it is clear, 
sent many particulars, which Pope used up with, as he admits, ‘a small 
exaggeration allowable to poets.’ He was determined, he says, that his 
groundwork should be truth, and the facts which Tonson sent him were 
more than sufficient for his purpose. He admits that many of the parti- 
culars were not over-well adapted to shine in verse; but, that he selected 
the most affecting, added two or three which he had learned from other 
hands, and relied on what painters call place and contrast for any beauty 
which his verses would possess. Indeed the little nightingale was right. 
Nor was he wrong in his motive, if I remember his words correctly. 
‘My motive,’ he says, ‘ for singling out this man was twofold: first to 
distinguish real and solid worth from showish or plausible expense, and 
virtue from vanity ; and secondly, to humble the pride of greater men 
by an opposition of one so obscure and so distant from the sphere of pub- 
lic glory in a city so proud as London.’ ” 

On my observing that the letter containing these curious particulars 
was altogether new to me, he replied, ‘“‘ Yes!—new, I have no doubt, to 
a great number.” .... The story of the Man of Ross,I went on to re- 
mark, deserves to be fully known ; for if any man shall ever happen to 
emulate his many virtues, no manner of harm has been done if the poet 
has made him think that Mr. Kyrle was someihing more charitable and 
beneficient than he really was. We seldom approach what we desire to 
imitate : and he who would copy the example of the Man of Ross will 
make no worse use of his riches by the heightning which the poet has 
given to his picture. 

My friend was evidently struck with my observation, but he was not 
convinced. ‘No, sir,’’ he replied, “ narratives of romantic and imprac- 
ticable virtue are only read with wonder ; that which is unattainable is 
recommended in vain ; that good may be endeavoured, it must be shown 
to be possible.” 

As I was not in the humour for moralising, and was rather in quest of 
facts, from which I could make my own deductions at leisure, I nodded 
a kind of assent and asked my friend if the account in Pope, of the Man 
of Ross, was not too long and pompous an enumeration of public works 
and private charities, for an income, as the poet asserts (clear of debts, 
and taxes, wife, and children) of only five hundred pounds a-year. And 
I added a doubt if this really useful man had, from his own small estate, 
actually performed all the good works attributed to him in the poet’s ex- 
emplary picture. “No doubt of it,” was the reply. “The truth is that 
Kyrle was a man of known integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
assiduity and interest{the wealthy were persuaded to contribute to his 
schemes. This influence he obtained by an example of liberality exerted 
to the utmost extent of his power, and he was thus able to give more than 
he actually had. The man who has reduced his own wants to very few, 
and who lives for others rather than for himself, will find many to assist 
him in his fervid and active benevolence. He may do much even when 
unassisted, but he will accomplish more when he adds to his own exam- 
ple the necessary offices of intervention and solicitation.’ : : 

“ When Pope,” my coach-companion continued, “ published his verses 
Mr. Kyrle’s grave in the chancel of the church at Ross was then unmark- 
ed. He has mentioned the circumstance.”—Yee, I remember, I re- 

lied,— 
an “ And what ? no monument, inscription, stone ? 
’ His race, his form, his name almost unknown.” 


“True,” said my companion, “and let me add a further particular 
from the same letter.—' I vee not sorry,’ writes Pope, to the old book- 
seller, ‘that he had no monument, and will put that circumstance into a 
note, perhaps into the body of the poem itself, unless (mark the inge- 
nuity of Pope) you intreat the contrary in your own favour by your zeal 
to erect one.’ But Tonson had not the zeal: yet he was very rich. 

“Tam unwilling,” I observed with a smile—my mind running onsome 
anecdotes of Toneon’s parsimony—‘ to diminish the interest that must 
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always be felt in the name of Kyrle—my only wish is to arrive at the 
truth. Pope’s commentators have been very unjust to his memory. War- 
ton calls him the Howard of his time, and Bowles the modern Chandos. 
Now Kyrle’s exertions were confined to a petty village, while Howard’s 
extended from London, into the Heart of Russia ; and as for ostentation 
—the ruling passion of the Duke of Chandos—there seems to have been 
no spark of that evil nature in the whole of Kyrle’s composition.” 

At this period of our conversation our coachman joined in with, “ You 
are talking about the Man of Ross, ai’nt you?....Well, I can tell you 
something about him, which people don’t generally know, and when they 
do know, don’t generally believe. The Man of Ross, sir—was taken up 
asa highwayman.”—‘ Quite true, coachman,” my clerical friend ob- 
served. “The fact is first told by Stephen Duck the thresher-poet. 
Pope’s friend, Spence, was curious about Kyrle, and made some enqui- 
ries of the thresher, whose letter in reply, states that Kyrle was a tall, 
thin man, and went so plain in his dress that when he worked in the 
fields with his own labourers, (which he frequently did), he was not dis- 
tinguished from them by anything more than a certain dignity in his air 
and countenance. He kept two public daysin a week—the market-day 
and Sunday. On the former the neighbouring gentlemen and farmers 
dined with him ; and, if they had any differences or disputes, instead of 
going to law, they appealed to the Man of Ross. His decision was ge- 
nerally final. At these entertainments he did not treat them with wines, 
but with cider and good strong beer. On other occasions he lived fru- 
gally. The circumstances under which he was taken as a highwayman 
are now, as far as I have inquired, wholly unknown. Three persons 
went, it is said, each in a coach and six to bail him. Such,” continued 
my acquaintance, “ was the Man of Ross,— 

‘ His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed.” 

“But I am near my journey’send. I live under the shade of that spire 
(pointing to an Early English spire embosomed in trees)—that is my 
scessh—end, if you like a pleasant country, a cheerful cider-cup, a well- 
aired bed, and a game at backgammon, I shall be glad tosee you.”’ With 

that he said good-bye, slipped a shilling into the coachman’s hand, and 
disappeared, surrounded as he went by the pleasant faces of many of his 
parishioners. vii els 

The coachman told me, when he was still in sight, that if I had a spare 
day or two on my bands, I should do well toaccept the vicar’s invitation. 
“ He lives very comfortably, has a kind-hearted wife, is liked by all 
around, and has an extra horse in the stable for a friend. Id as soon 

0,’ was his simmary observation, “ to his vicarage as to any house in 
the whole of Herefordshire.” 

I have not as yet been able to make good my intention of visiting the 
worthy vicar ; but shall certainly do so before another year is over. I 
have heard from him with other particulars about the Man of Ross, and 
with a pressing invitation to accompany him in a day’s ramble to search 
for all that remains of Haywood Forest, in Herefordshire,—the original 
scene of Milton’s Comus. ‘“ We dine,” he says, ‘every week-day at two, 
—that is the hour at which the Man of Ross dined,—and my Sunday din- 
ner is very often, too, like his, a rump of beef, with vegetables from my 
own garden.”’ 

OO 


A LIVELY BIT OF CRITICISM. 


Translated for the * Albion” from the French of P. A. Fiorentino. 


Our correspondent, who favours us with this translation, thus pleasantly re- 
commends it toour notice. * * * * “In the dearth of new books, one hails 
with delight the something new under the moon which Verdi’s new opera pro- 
mises. You are, perhaps, not musician enough to understand the lively inte- 
rest and keen appreciation of the initiated. You will tell me that you have an 
immense majority on yourside. 1 throw myself among the ten men, then, of 
Scripture, and insist on the rights of such a minority. La chose publigue is 
now so mixed a web, that it is a reliefto get up an enthusiasm for the fictitious. 
The real is too paintul, and too real. I am sure I ought to apologize on iny two 
knees to the clever Frenchman, from whom I have translated. French wit is 
like their own coffee—unless it is hermetically sealed, its aroma flies off, and 
it becomes a strong drink instead of a flitting essence. But apart from the 
man is the institution—that tempted me—the substratum of Opera underneath 
all the flowers—and I have dug after the precious metal at the risk of destroy- 
ing the graceful luxuriance above it. I have heard one thing from the “ Trova- 
tore” and it must have taken hold of my senses strongly, for it was repeated all 
night in my dreams. I know “ Rigoletto” and all Verdi’s operas, and incline 
to think this ‘‘ Trovatore’”’ the gem of the whole. I dare say you don’t like 


A death-shout rises—fierce it is and long ; 

From rock to rock is flung the savage echo. 

On their gaunt brows how ominously glares 

The fitful flame that upward mounts to Heaven! 
Whilst thus they drag her to her horrid fate, 

With you, my son, you sheltered in my arms, 

I followed then. I strove in vain to reach her— 
Vainly she sought to stop, that she might bless me. 
With jests and jibes they thrust her to the flame. 
The cruel wretches pierced her with their lances.— 
‘ Avenge me!’ cried she in a broken voice! 

And in my heart the echo of that voice 

Forever whispers.” 


‘* And hast thou avenged her?” 

—‘* I carried off the Count’s belovéd son, 

And dragged him here—the fire was all prepared.” 

—‘ The fire! oh, Heavens! Can it be then by chance?” 

— The child wept bitterly, and moved my soul ; 

When suddenly to my affrighted senses 

Came back the vision of that funeral pyre— 

The torturers and the victim—my pale mother, 

Barefoot and half-clad. Then again the cry, 

« Avenge me!’ Thereupon with quickened grasp 

I seized the child, and hurled it in the flames— 

My madness was assuaged ; the vision fled ; 

The flame devours its prey. I turn and see 

Near me the Count’s son.” 

“ What?” 
“* My son, my son! 

It was my son whom I had burnt.”’ 
It must be confessed that such fits of absence of mind are not common. 
It is the apotheosis of giddiness ; and to this state of mind those who burn 
children alive must expect to come. During this long story, whilst the 
Gipsy is revelling in her description of hot coals, bleeding wounds, and 
childven roasted by mistake, the tenor stands bolt upright, doing the stu- 
pified and horror-struck. At the end of the tragic tale, he ventures to 
deduce this logical conclusion: ‘I am not then your son, since you 
burnt him; Iam then the Count’s brother.”—* Yes, yes, you are my 
son, you are another one,” answers the Gipsy— excuse me; when [| 
think of my mother whom they burnt, and my child whom I burnt ; when 
I see the flame sparkling and hear the flesh frying, my head wanders, and 
I know not what I say.” 
The Trovatore, who as far as he is concerned certainly does not seem 
ever to have set anything on fire, not even the Thames, seems satisfied with 


de Lune, sets out to exterminate him. The other narrations are on a par 

with the one given. Five did I say? there are six; I might say seven. 

At last, every body dies: Leonora, the new Helen, for whom the two bro- 
thers do such fierce battle, poisons herself; the Trovatore has his head 
cut off ; and when the Count de Lune finds himself alone with this pile 

of bodies, he says to himself, ‘ And I am still alive!” What a bore !— 

It called for more than mere talent, it required genius, for Verdi to make 
any thing out of such a poem, and to cover this tissue of foolishness, 

crime, and abomination with effective music, with rich, varied, and strik- 
ing accompaniments, and pieces ofa very high order. 

There is no overture. A roll on the drum precedes the rising of the 
curtain. Itisnight—as it is throughout the whole piece. Ferrando, 
confidant of the Count (Gassier), relates in the key of B major the tragic 
end of the dowager gipsy who had taken a fancy to bewitch little de 
Lune. That bit is good, and has a gloomy tone of originality. On the 
words, “ Quand le ciel s’obscurcit,”’ there is a very happy effect in the 
accompaniment, by notes held and interrupted by wind instruments. On 
this phrase, “ Lull’ orlo de’ tetti alcun l’ha veduta” (she was seen walk- 
ing on the roof), there is an agitato movement in three-time in A minor, 
with unisson orchestre accompaniment. Five strokes of the bell are 
suddenly heard and every body rushes away. 

The scene changes. We are in the garden of a palace—any palace. It 
is still night—Leonora (Frezzolini) comes out apparently to take the 
air, and relate to her maid Inez how the Trovatore fell in ate with her 
once upon a time, and how he told herso. Narration No. 2.—Tacea la 
notte placida. The andante isin A minor, 6-8, a veiled manner; the 
quick movement is in A major, gay, rapid, and brilliant. Mad. Frezzo- 
lini transposes it half a note above the key. I don’t like the bars which 
Verdi has added at the very last—they sound like the scream of a star- 
tled bird that is about to have its neck wrung. Then comes, Tace la 
notte, darker than ever. It is inconceivable why all the personages 





Verdi. I know you hate Carlyle and abominate the Czar. “You see you are 
tant soit pew a heretic, according to the new manner.” 


The Italian Opera House has done for Verdi what it never did for 
Cimarosa, Mozart, or Rossini ; of course I need not say for Bellini or 
Donizetti ; these were modest authors, and therefore were always treated 
with less deference. Mr. Ragani has discarded all the ancient traditions 
of simplicity and economy, and has spared neither time, trouble, or 
money. Robecchi, his scene-painater, has prepared the most superb de- 
corations : gardens, grottoes, rocks, palaces, prisons, torrents, and cas- 
cades, together with a splendid moon, a new moon, its first appearance, 
which quarters, and appears and disappears, to order. inthe clouds. His 
costumes are designed by the best artists, and he has draped his company 
in dresses alike rich and correct. He has also treated himself to a 
stage-manager, an excellent one in his way, named Grandville, an un- 
usual, unheard-of and luxurious innovation, which would astonish the 
Severini and the Roberts, could they rise up tobehold it. In a word, he 
has boldly unfurled the standard of the new school, and has raised him- 
self to the level of that ‘progress’? which he has had dinned into his 
ears.—The house was overflowing, very brilliant, and very favourably 
disposed. Their Imperial Majesties were present at this first represen- 
tation, and several times gave the signal of applause.—I ought to have 
said that bouquets were thrown to the lady-singers, which they in turn 
offered to the composer. Nothing therefore was wanting to the éclat of 
the evening ; though I believe there was neither serenade, nor torch-light 
procession. Neither were the horses taken from the carriage of the 
Maestro—because it rained very hard.—Now that all this hubbub is 
over, and the last curtsies are made, let us endeavour to analyze our true 
impressions, and the many and real beauties of the work to which we 
have just listened. 

Not being familiar with Verdi’s more recent operas, we cannot say 
whether the “ Trovatore” is his best and most finished. Many prefer 
“ Rigoletto.’ But if the “ Trovatore”’ be not the most beautiful of Ver- 
di’s works, it is unquestionably the one in which he has shown the most 
talent and overcome the greatest difficulties. Never was there a more 
sad, sombre, ferocious, and yet monotonous Jibretto. It is the old melo- 
drama with all its horrors. It is said to be taken from a Spanish play 
“ El Trovadore,” which I have not read, and certainly shall not read. 
The plot resembles that of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” and the dénouement that of 
the “ Juive.” My friend and brother-critic, Theophile Gautier, lately 
complimented Verdi on having been always happy in his choice of sub- 
jects. I don’t know whether he still thinks so; but it is impossible for 
any musician to be worse treated by a poet than he has been this time. 
The verse is well turned ; it is not in that point that poor Cammarano is 
found guilty. But what a collection of horrors! how entangled, and 
how obscure ! _From one end to the other of this gloomy labyrinth, we 
have a succession of murders, elopements, blasphemies, vengeance, pri- 
sons, tortures, mothers burning their children, brothers cutting the 
throats of other brothers, women poisoning themselves, and sorceresses on 
the spit.—There is a smell of blood and burning about it, which offends 
the nostrils. _ Almost all the scenes are at night, as in the “ Bleeding 
Nun,” and this produces a great sameness and an extreme sadness. The 
personages, like the phantoms of fever, appear, disappear, and are mixed 
a - a circle of execrable crimes and apoplectic paroxysms. During 
eards heen a mg yo you have a funeral pile at the begin- 

’ | 
tolling — fg end, and in the middle the Miserere, and the bell 

ome rash men I heard complain, that they could not understand the 
mae Rng would they have said, unhappy people, iftheyhad? The 
J one adly divided, and arranged with a sort of pastoral simplicity. 
an a } meegpon follow each other, and leave no scope for the musician to 
ja Oe carted piece,—a quartuor, sextuor, or finale. It is a suc- 
= a asides, where one actor relates and the other listens, almost 
pe + pti y Anterruption. The chorus goes, comes, enters, retires, hides 
inom’ E ner whispers, conspires, and—after all does nothing what- 
‘iam the ethan 2 fewer than five narrations, each one more terrible 

‘ » and of which the following draws it mildest. Itisa Gipsy 

Who speaks. I translate literally.— 
“« The faggots blaze, — i j 
Sways towards the fire, and with an ais of jo 
Atrocious howls of mirth are echoed sound “i 


should think proper to mention the hour as soon as they appear. By this 
time we know pretty well that it zs night. In the distance is heard a 
very pretty romance ; applause. The new tenor, supposing he is called- 
for, suddenly appears, bows, and retires. 

Leonora who recognizes her beloved’s voice, instead of having him 
brought up stairs which would be quite out of rule, comes down into the 
street. at the risk of taking cold. The tworivals meet face to face, and 
recognize each other notwithstanding the utter darkness, go through 
the usual vocabulary on such occasions, draw their swords and step aside 
to fight it out. There is here a beautiful Trio, spirited and energetic, re- 
sembling somewhat that of “ Ernani.’’ Leonora falls, and so does the 
curtain. 

The second act is laid in the cavern of the Gipsies. A large fire blazes 
in the smithy. A great kettle boils in front of the scene, probably for 
the accommodation of some young first-born—the Gipsies sing, a Cyclo- 
pean chorus with a forced accompaniment of anvils. I beg permission 
here to insert an observation in the first person. The instrumental part 
of this piece is necessarily strongly marked. I admit it should be so; 
but I insist on the anvils being given up. It is deafening ; and my ears 
are my profession, and necessary toadmire Verdi’s next new Opera. After 
the song of the Gipsy, still in three-time and in E minor, comes the solo 
of which I gave above the literal translation. Narration No. 3.—Duet 
of the Gipsy and the Trovatore. He relates, cantabile, how being about 
to kill the Count on the field of battle he feels his Land arrested by an 
undefined and mysterious sensation. Narration No. 4.—The Gipsy ad- 
vises him not to follow his first thoughts which are always too far ad- 
vanced, and to send away the Count at the earliest opportunity. A mes- 
senger comes in to inform the Trovatore that, in his capacity of poet and 
minstrel, he is entrusted with the defence of the Castle of Castillor in the 
absence of General Urgel. The Trovatore rides off, in spite of his sup- 
posed mother’s entreaties that he should remain and heal the wound re- 
ceived in his.duel with the Count. “ No I cannot let you go—your blood 
is my blood : every drop you shed is wrung from my heart too.” 
Ogni stilla che ne versi 

Tu la spremi dal mio cor. 


not her son. 

The scene shifts. The stage represents the interior of a convent; 
trees im the back ground. As usual, it is night—Leonora, believing the 
Trovatore is dead of his wounds, is about to take the veil. 
objects to this, and comes to carry her off, after the manner of Louis XIV. 
and Madile. de la Valliére. Here we have a very beautiful /argo{move- 


for barytone is not 80 original, and recalls the Ite iniqui of “ Beatrice di 


Heaven ? 
Sei tu dal ciel disceso, 
O in ciel son io con te? 


Great rage on the part of the Count, who has no faith in ghosts. 
Dunque gli estenti lasciano 
Di morte in regno eterno? 


forgive—the reign of death is not eternal. 


act dwindles down like a mermaid ; desinit in piscem. 


necessary—‘‘ Are you, are you straight from Heaven?” 


eoldiers of his opponect. 


the Gipsy. The poet bas forgotten to tell us how the Count, so lately 





A woman is led forth by hireling ruffians. 


seg at upward mounts to H ! 

The tire is cracklin Onwa =: 
; ? rd com 

Robed all in black, ca gir dle, and’ bay eae 





disarmed, has regained his liberty, and by what lucky chance instead of 
| answering the tolerably grave charges against himeelf, he isin a position 
, to put the question to others. However this may be, the Gipsy, anxious 

to satisfy fully the curiosity of her questioner, contradicts herself repea- 


this equivocal answer ; and whether or not he be the father of the Count P 


An outrageous falsehood, since the Gipsy well knows that Maurique is 


The Count 


ment which Graziani sang deliciously—the quick movement of this air 


Tenda.” But the chorus, which discourses softly, and dies away in a 
whisper, is extremely well arranged and deserved the three rounds of ap- 

lause which it got. The Count, however, did not count upon the only 
half killed Trovatore, who returns when he is least expected. Great 
amazement on the part of Leonora, who, not knowing how to account for 
this sudden appearance, asks her lover if this be he, or an angel from 


This by-the-bye savours of heresy ia our good Cammarano, whom Heaven 


Verdi takes advantage of the general surprise, to escape writing a 
fine finale, such as Rossini or Donizetti would not have missed giving, 
and such as he could have done as well, if he had taken the trouble. The 

e The Soprano, by | try. 
way of saying something, repeats her question—which is now quite un- 
Clearly she 
knows better, because she has had time to see and touch him, like Tho- 
mas. The Count is strongly inclined to throw himself on Maurique and 
carry out bis firet intentions, but is disarmed and made prisoner by the 


The third act is almost entirely taken up with the arrest and trial of 


The fifth narrative this is, and not the last. The witch, however, is made 
out a thief and a burner of live children, and condemned as such to the 
faggot and the’stake. Maurique, on the point of marrying Leonora whom 
he had carried safe and sound to the dungeon of Castillor, spies from the 
top of a tower the Gipsy whom he believes to be his mother, with her 
hands tied behind her back, and small odour of sanctity around. He 
makes but one jump into the enemy’s camp, and is taken like a rat in a 
trap. The poor Trovatore has found what he has been seeking. 
In the fourth act we see the tower in which Maurique and the Gipsy 
are imprisoned. The nightisdarkerthanever. Votte oscurissima says 
the libretto, by by 4 ofa change. Leonora, who has an idea, wandere 
round the foot of the tower, in the faint hope of meeting the Count there. 
She wishes eve herself up to him, and so ransom the life of her lover. 
But she has taken the trifling precaution beforehand of poisoning her- 
self, so as to give but acorpse. The Miserere isheard—da-propos to what 
you ask. The answer we take from Candide—(The scene is in Biscay) : 
“ They then walked in procession, dressed after this fashion, and listened 
to a very pathetic sermon, followed by the music of a great bell which 
tolled. Candide was are in time to the harmony; the Biscayan 
and the two men who would not eat ham were burnt, and Pangloss was 
hung, although this was rather an unusual proceeding.” 
The music of the fourth act of the Trovatore is very superior to the 
three preceding acts. This scene of the Miserere, although it is quite 
uncalled for in a dramatic point of view, yet deserves the success it ob- 
tains, It is very effective, and by the most simple arrangement. First 
are heard eight full chords of a soft sad harmony ; thereupon the Trova- 
tore begins his romance, which in its freshness and sweetness resembles 
the serenade in ‘‘ Don Pasquale.”’ Leonora who is wasting her time on 
the turf, on her side, murmurs her sad lament. Then the passing bell 
for the soul of the dead strikes at certain intervals. The chorus takes 
up the second phrase of the Miserere, followed by the second verse of 
the romance, and another plaintive and despairing strain from the So- 
prano, until all the voices and all the chords blend in a common har- 
mony of woe. There is also in this act a fine duet, with a delicious ai- 
legro, such as Verdi has the secret of writing. Inshort, the whole prison 
scene is a masterpiece, and we were particularly struck with the couplet 
sung by Mad. Borghi in a pure style and with the most exquisite sweet- 
n 

ss Tu canterai. Sul tuo liuto 

In sonno placido io dormiro. 

To conclude—the Trovatore, notwithstanding the absurdity of the 
oem, had a complete success. It is a work which deserves a hearing, 
and which will most assuredly draw full houses to the Italian Theatre 
unless the indiscretion of unwise friends militates against its well-merited 
and distinguished success. For instance, I had been told so much of 
the Miserere, that I was almost disappointed on hearing it. Let us be ra- 
tional, sensible, and without exaggeration, even where our sympathies 
are liveliest. The Miserere is avery effective bit, but it is by no means 
the finest piece in the Trovatore ; the Trovatore is perhaps not the best 
of Verdi’s operas. Verdi is net the only composer, the one Prophet 
heaven-descended to resuscitate Italian music. The Italian Theatre has 
existed until now, and will I hope continue to exist through the classic 
and immortal works of great men. It has delight in honouring Verdi as 
it has proved, but it also takes delight in honouring such names as, — 
ing only of the most modern, Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Pacini, Ricci, 
and so many others whom it were the acme of ingratitude to forget or 
neglect. Were the future of the Italian Theatre to be based on a Miserere, 
I should I confess tremble for it, for after the Miserere there follows na- 
turally the De Profundis.—Courrier des Etats Unis, Jan 17. 





MR. COBDEN AT LEEDS; THE GOVERNMENT. 


The great meeting at Leeds, on Wednesday, was one of which the in- 
habitants of that important centre of industrial activity may well be proud. 
The attendance was so numerous that an adjournment to the Cloth Hall 
Yard was found to be necessary. The extraordinary exertions made by 
those who call themselves the friends of peace, to convert it into a de- 
monstration in favour of their peculiar views, had been so indefatigable 
as to excite a strong spirit of opposition, Yet the proceedings of this 
crowded and heterogeneous assembly were characterised by an absence 
of headstrong passion, and a calm, dispassionate, judicial dignity, that 
were worthy of a senate. Mr. Cobden was listened to with patience and 
t.. He-was treated by the speakers opposed to him with that de- 
ference which hisformer great services deserve. But the almost unanimous 
division against him showed that the judgment of the men of Leeds is 
not to be biassed or seduced by personal respect or plausible sophistry. 
They have set a worthy example to the Legislature and the nation at 
large. They have shown that Englishmen know how to combine unre- 
stricted freedom of discussion with dignified self-respect. If the Russian 
Government possess any intelligence, they must be taught by the pro- 
ceedings of Wedneeday, at Leeds, that the English people listen to all 
before they resolve, but are inflexible in their resolution when once it is 
taken. 

The appearance made by Mr. Cobden is inexpressibly painful for those 
who cherish the recollection of what he was when acting as the animat- 
ing and directing spirit of the Anti-Corn Law League. Then he was in- 
spired by a great idea which he fully comprehended, and which he 
struggled to realise by a rare mixture of uncompromising firmness, un- 
surpassed tact, and unintermitting good temper. His views were broad 
and comprehensive ; his arguments lucid, honourable, and straightfor- 


ward. 

But his Wednesday’s speech was throughout sophistical, shuffling, and 
low in its moral tone. Speaking of that small section of public opinion 
which denounces all war indiscriminately, Mr. Cobden said :—* These 
gentlemen themselves have never attempted to press their opinions upon 
the policy of this country ; and I must here state that they have been 
the first to tell me to disavow participation in their doctrines. I have 
been told by members of the Society of Friends to disavow their opi- 
nions, because they knew I should lose all influence, by advocating their 
opinions, on the public mind.” It is not true that these gentlemen have 
abstained from pressing their opinions upon the policy of the country. 
Addresses have been circulated by them, sent by post to almost every 
male adu!t of the United Kingdom. We ourselves have received innu- 
merable communications from them, threatening us with pecuniary loss 
if we persisted in the course we have pursued with regard to the war. 
They have desired Mr. Cobden to disavow their opinions, in order that 
he might retain his influence on the public mind, and accomplish their 
ends for them while pretending to aim for something else. And he has 
condescended to play their game ; endeavouring to persuade the nation 
to abstain from all war, under all circumstances, while affecting to recog- 
nise that some wars might be justifiable. This is shuffling, both on his 
part and on the part of the Society of Friends. Again, the unvaried 
tenour of Mr. Cobden’s arguments against the war is based upon its being 
expensive. He fancies that if he can persuade the people that it will 
cost them much, he has said enough to induce them to desist from it. 
He appears to be incapable of conceiving that men can make pecuniary 
sacrifices for what they conceive to be just and honourable. This is 
sordid. Lastly, he unscrupulously perverted facts; and, by mutilated 
quotations, attributed to others sentiments and opinions which they 
never entertained or expressed. This is sophistical. Had Mr. Cobden 
retired from public life when the repeal of the Corn-laws was achieved, 
he would have carried with him the respect of all—even of opponents. 
He haslingered on the stage only to add one mere illustration of the truth, 
that a man may be a successful agitator, and yet totally disqualified for 
acting as a legislator or statesman. We write in sorrow, not in anger. 
We write of a man whom we have loved, honoured, laboured for, as we 
have done for no other. We will endeavour henceforth to recollect only 
the Richard Cobden of the Anti-Corn-law League, and forget what im- 
perfectly-informed dogmatirm and wayward vanity have reduced him 
tobe. Weare grateful for the good he bas done ; we can forget and 
forgive the evil he has failed todo. Henceforth he is innocuous, 

We revert to a more pleasing subject—the general tone of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Baines eaid ‘* He agreedjthat the attack upon Sebastopol had 
been made by too small an army, and he thought the Government ought 
to have had more information upon the subject than they seemed to have 
possessed.” In this Mr. Baines spoke the universal sense of the coun- 
We have not feared to run the risk of misconstructiop in advoca- 
ting mutual tolerance and national unity in the prosecution of the war. 
And this led us to demur to the earlier proposals for a change or recon- 
struction of Ministry. But time has shown that if the war is to be prose- 
cuted to an honourable and beneficial termination, the risk of a recon- 
struction of a Ministry must be run. The same short-sighted indifferent 
spirit, that caueed the war to be commenced in a trifling poco-curante 
manner, still prevails among certain members of the administration. 
They are dallying with an earnest and perilous undertaking. The in- 
dulgence they have met with has only confirmed them in their fainéan- 
tise. They asked and obtained permission to raise and organise foreign 
levies, as the readiest manner to obtain seasoned soldiers for immediate 
service, and within these few days they had not made up their minds as 





; tedly. Here wesee the disadvantage of such incessant story-telling. 


to the section of the war department upon which the carrying that per- 
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mission into effect should devolve. No effective steps have been taken 
to improve the organisation of the army and its auxiliary services. Nay 
worse, they are looking about for individuals in subordinate stations upon 
whom they may throw the blame of failure, and thus avert it from them- 


ves. 

Yesterday the Times proceeded to the practical application of its re- 
cent pertinatious attacks upon Lord Raglan by declaring that “ the at- 
tempt to shield the generals by attacking the Ministers is simply ridicu- 
lous ;”’ and if well-vouched for reports be true, Sir C. Napier has been 
superseded in the command of the Baltic fleet. In its present state of 
fademmation. the country will hesitate to come to a final judgment on the 
questions whether Sir Charles Napier has accomplished all that the 
powers with which he was invested, and the fleet placed under his orders 
enabled him to do? or whether Lord Raglan possesses the qualities of a 
Com mander-in-Chief, or, as some military authorities maintain, only those 
of a General of Division? The country will demand proof of the asser- 
tions to the disparagement of these leaders before it credits them ; and 
even when convinced, it will say that these men were selected for com- 
mand by the Government ; that the former was kept in command by the 
Government throughout the campaign, and that the other is still retain- 
ed in command. vernment is responsible for the deficiencies of the 
agents by whom it chooses to work, as well as for its own obstinate per- 
severance in a policy of “ much to do about nothing.” It is not enough 
that a Minister mean well: if he cannot act well, he is unfit for his of- 
fice. The Cabinet must be reconstructed, and that by the accession of 
men who have not, while formerly in office, given the country lamen- 
table proofs of their incapacity. If we have not been so hasty in arri- 
ving at this conclusion as others, we will not be the less unwavering in 
its assertion now that experience has proved its justice. If we do not 

it in inflated language, or by personal vituperation, we trust that 
our words will not have the less weight for being free from those ques- 
tionable peculiarities London Daily News, Jan 19. 





THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

An ApvanTaGE ; Guess at THE Russian Losses.—A letter in the Pays, 
dated Constantinople Jan. 5, says: “‘A column of Riflemen had taken 
—— of the important position of Camara, near Balaklava, after 

ving out the Russians who occupied it. The enemy in this affair ex- 
perienced severe losses. They were completely = to the rout, and fled 
precipitately, Laren their forage and tents. The loss of the Russians 
at Sebastopol and neighbourhood, during the last days of December, is 
estimated at more than 9,000 men.” 


Tae New Barrsrigs oF THE Avis —The construction and arming of 


the. new batteries and advanced works has been proceeding as rapidly | p 


as the state of the roads and means of ig = have permitted. Many of 
the large mortars are already in position. Nearly all the long 32-pounders 
from the Britannia and Trafalgar have been brought up from Bala- 
klava to the two artillery parks. Large quantities of shells have been 
daily brought up by the troops, the French assisting us in the occupa- 
tion. One of the large shells, suspended from a pole, is carried between 
the shoulders of two men, or in instances of shells of less diameter, the 
smaller end of the pole is inserted into the opening for the fuse, and the 
iron missile is carried by a singleman. The French are now said to have 
74 guns and mortars in position ready to open fire, not one of which has 
yet discharged a single shot or shell. 

The line of circumvallatioa which is being carried on from the French 
earthworks on the right flank, and continued around the sides of the 
mountain overlooking the Inkermann and the Tchernaya valley, will 
shortly be completed. Great progress has also been made in the new re- 
doubt on Frenchman’s Hill, and also in the entrenchments extending to 
the right from the advanced work. The enemy has been constantly 
firing at the working parties on Frenchman’s Hill, but they have done 
scarcely any mischief—many of the shells have fallen as far beyond as 
on a parallel with that of the Picket-house. There has also been a very 
constant discharge of shot and shell on the part of the enemy, chiefly from 
their ships’ gun, against our new batteries in progress on the hills com- 
manding the head of the roadstead and the valley of Inkermann. When 
the line of circamvallation before mentioned and other earthworks are 
finished—without including the new batteries constructed for carrying 
on the attack—the position of the allied army will be ted by an un- 
interrupted line of parapet and fosse, with redoubts and guns at the ne- 
cessary intervals, from the heights above Balaklava to Chersonese or 
Pestchanaia Bay. When the eye follows the circuit which this line has 
to make in winding around the bow of the great mountain plateau, fol- 
lowing sinuosities, and dipping across its ravines, it must be confessed 
that this is a wonderful achievement, and one that could only be accom- 
plished by troops of such indefatigable energy as those who are now oc- 
cupying those heights.—Corresp. Daily Vews, Balaklava, Dec. 31. 


Two Ways into THE Crimea.—According to the London T'imes, the 
Isthmus of Perekop is not, as has been supposed, the only practicable 
avenue to the Crimea, “for the Russian Government had constructed 
across the shallows of the Sivash, or Putrid Sea, another great military 
road to the Crimea, so effectually that it is actually the better road of 
the two, and so quietly that Westerh Europe never heard a word about 
the matter.’ This road, we are told, was commenced nine or ten years 
ago, upon bridges and viaducts, and was completed a considerable time 
before the outbreak of the present war. 

A Russian Spy IN THE Camp.—A letter from before Sebastopol, in 
the Presse, says: “A Russian was lately taken prisoner while walking 
about in our works with the audacity of a better fate. He was dressed 
in the uniform of a captain of the African Chasseurs killed at Balaklava. 
He thus reached the English works, where he acquired all the informa- 
tion he wished. Emboldened by this success, he returned on the follow- 
ing day, and was then more unreserved in asking questions. An Eng- 
lish colonel, who spoke to him, being astonished at the ignorance he dis- 
played on some points, became suspicious, and arrested him, telling him 
that if he turned out to be really a Frenchman, an apology would be 
made to him for his detention. An investigation was accordingly insti- 
tuted, and he turned out to be a Russian.”’ 


Tae Latest Tipincs.—The Moniteur of Thursday, the 18th, publishes 
news from Constantinople to the 11th. Omer Pacha was, on the 5th inst., 
in council with the Generals of the Allied Armies before Sebastopol, 
concerting his future movements with them. On the next day, Jan. 6, 
he embarked for Varna, where he would make his final arrangements, 
and immediately return to the Crimea, to assume the direction of the 
Turkish army already landed. Admiral Bruat announces in a despatch, 
dated Jan. 5, that the weather was fine, but the snow lay deep upon the 

d. The mercury was two degrees below zero. On the 8th the 
ussians attempted a sally from Sebastopol, but were driven back. 

Letters received from no less than six different officers in the Crimea 
are all written full of confidence and in high spirits. One, not on Lord 
Raglan’s staff, writes that “ he’’ (Lord R.) “ is very kind to me, as he is to 
every one.” Another says, that “ the spirit of the army is excellent,” and 
that he overheard one man, in an unmistakeably Hibernian accent, 
—- “rather than not get into Sebastopol at all, he would go in 

PRECAUTION AGAINST Nigut Arracks.—The occurrence, which took 
place on the night of the 20th instant, at the advanced works of French- 
man’s Hill and Green Hill, has led to several stringent orders to insure 
the more complete protection of these important positions. No officer 
under the rank of a Major or acting Major is to command in the advanced 
work itself, and he is personally to satisfy himself from time to time that 
the sentries are well to the front and in their proper positions. A Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel is to command in the battery. At least half the men in 
the advanced work are to remain up, and with their arms in their hands 
we eg fire or charge with the bayonet upon an advancing enemy. A 
number of fireballs have been placed at the disposal of the officer com- 
manding in the battery, for the purpose of illuminating the ground in 
front on the approach of a Russian force being suspected. These neces- 
sary missiles, however, are said to be very limited in number ; they are 
frequently thrown out in front of the Russian works, and, by scattering 
“over a considerable space an intensely white light, they expose the nu- 
merical strength and direction of any troops which the sentries may hear 
approaching. Nobanquette had been made in the advanced work at 
Frenchman’s-Hill—an oversight by no means facilitating its means of de- 
fence. This defect has been remedied, and other precautionary mea- 
sures have been adopted which prudence prevents me from mentioning 
here, but which will tend materially to prevent any attack being again 
made upon the works with impunity.—Letter, 30th Dec. 


Covrtestes.—Some time ago the Stromboli was sent in towards the 
batteries of the harbour with a flag of truce, in order to take back a Rus- 
sian artillery officer in exchange for Lord Dunkellin. Sir Edmund Ly- 
yous took advantage of this opportunity to send as @ present, a cheese 





to the Russian Admiral, with whom he had been acquainted in former 
days. On the 15th instant the compliment was returned. A 14-oared 
boat came out from the town, and brought a deer as a present back to 
the Admiral, together with a polite letter from the Russian Admiral, in 
which I hear the passage occurs, that “ The Russian Admiral remembers 
with pleasure the time of his acquaintance with Sir Edmund, and regrets 
not to have seen him for so long, except the other day, when he came in 
rather close with the 4gamemnon.’’—Ibid. 


DovustruL Rumours.— Odessa, Jan. 2.—Prince Menschikoff (says the 
correspondence of the 4Ai/gemeine Zeitung,) can with difficulty feed the 
troops around him, and yet he incessantly demands reinforcements, more 
especially since he has ascertained with certitude that a Turkish corps of 
30,000 or 40,000 men strong will be landed at Keslov, (Eupatoria.) The 
Turks will play there the ré/e performed a short time ago by Liprandi, 
in his position to the rear of Balaklava. As the operations of the allies 
were checked and hemmed in by Liprandi, so will the movements of Men- 
schikoff be restricted and hampered. Every vulnerable point is therefore 
being looked to, and the works of defence around Perekop and Simferopol 
are being recommenced with vigour. 

It is reported that the Turkish army in the Crimea will be increased by 
the end of this month to 60,000 men. Snow has fallen in the Crimea, 
and impeded the siege operations. Only two of the Russian ships in Se- 
bastopol remain armed, and as the new batteries erected by the English 
will command the harbour, the vessels of war will soon be disposed of 
when the fire of the allies is again opened in full force. 


ed 


CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN MINISTRY. 


We learn by special telegraph from Quebec, that the rumoured ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morin to the seat on the Bench, vacant by the demise 
of Judge Panet, is authentic ; and that other changes in the Lower Ca- 
nadian section of the Ministry have taken place. Messrs. Chabot and 
Chauveau, retire with Mr. Morin, and their places have been supplied 
as follows:. Mr Cauchon takes the Commissionership of Crown Lands ; 
Mr. Lemieux is the new Commissioner of Public Works ; and Mr. Cartier 
the new Solicitor-General. Mr. Badgley is to succeed Judge Rolland, 
who retires from the Bench. 

All these changes are of a decidedly conservative character ; Messrs. 
Cauchon and Lemieux weg the leaders of the conservative section of 
the French Canadians ; the former in particular has long distinguished 
himself for his bold and unceasing advocacy, through the Journal de 
Quebec, of a junction between the Lower Canadian French, and the Up- 
per Canadian conservatives. All the new ministers are men of superior 
talent and great local influence ; and the result of these changes will be, 
to form a much more compact phalanx against the republicanism of the 
ou 
We presume that Messrs. Drummond and Tache retain theirs eats in the 
Cabinet. The former is identified with the Reform party ; the latter is 
Conservative ; therefore the Conservative element will preponderate in 
the Lower Canadian section of the administration, in much the same pro- 
portion as it does in the Upper Canadian. We entertain no doubt that 
the changes thus announced. will materially strengthen the ministry. 

The dlovation of Messrs. Morin and Badgley to the bench will prove 
entirely satisfactory to the country. The former gentleman always en- 
joyed the reputation of an able lawyer ; and having before occupied the 
distinguished position which he now re-assumes, he possesses the advan- 
tages both of ability and experience. Mr. Badgley stands by common 
consent, at the very head of the Lower Canadian bar, and we do not be- 
lieve that even the most unmitigated grumbler can find fault with his ap- 
pointment.— Toronto Daily Colonist, Jan. 29. 





THE CANADIAN MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 


The Postmaster General has issued a notice—which is confined to 
journals in the pay of Government—to the effect that certain Post Of- 
fices mentioned in the list are authorised to issue and pay orders under 
the Post Office Money Order System now for the first time introduced into 
this Province. The regulations will be available to the public after the 
lst proximo.—These are the prescribed conditions :— 


1. An order will be issued for any sum under ané up to Ten Pounds, but can- 
not exceed that amount. 

2. The charge for the issue of a Money Order has been fixed for the present 
at one shilling and three pence, to be paid by the applicant for an order. 

3. The name and address of the party desiring to obtain a Money Order, and 
the name and address of the party to whom payment is to be made must be 
furnished to the Postmaster called upon to issue the Order, and printed forms 
of application, on which this information may be clearly stated, will be sup- 
plied to the public at the respective Money Order Post Offices. 

4. The value of a Money Order will be paid to (at?) the Post Office on which 
it is drawn, only to the party whose name has, for this purpose, been given to 





the issuing Postmaster, by the person who obtained the order. 

5. Persons presenting Money Orders for payment will have to afford to the 
paying Postmasters reasonable evidence that they are the parties authcrized 
to receive the amounts. 

Considering the circumstances of that class of persons most likely to 
ferm the bulk of applicants for this species of accommodation, we must 
say, an uniform charge of fifteen penceis altogether too high. From one 
quarter to ahalf per cent has been the rate usually charged on bank and 
drafts, even for small sums. That tnder the Post Offiee system is much 
higher. It is very likely the banks may be glad to get rid of applica- 
tions more onerous than lucrative, and for such reason regard the new 
system as something in the way of relief; but the applicants, generally 
belonging to the poorer classes, ought not to pay a larger per centage 
for resorting to asystem instituted purely for public convenience and not 
for gain. 

Postmasters at the following places in Lower Canada will be empow- 
ered to grant and to pay these orders on compliance with the above 
regulations :— 

Aylmer; Granby; Holland Landing; Laprairie; Three Rivers; Longueuil; 
Montreal; Nicolet; Rimouski; St. John’s; Lachine; Lennoxville; Melbourne, 
pg + * opine River du Loup (en bas); Sherbrooke.—Quebec Ga- 
zette, Jan. 20. 





“ OurraGEs ”—A Snort SuppLy.—We cannot too highly commend the 
aptness of the following remarks; and shall be glad to hail more such of 
the same kind, from the same quarter. 


We greatly mistake if, under the new dispensation—under the stay-at- 
home-and-be-satisfied policy which the Administration is supposed to have 
adopted, there will not be a great dying out of “ outrages” upon our 
flag. Now, the “ outrage ” is an article which is found implicitly to obey 
the law of trade that “ the supply will equal the demand so soon as the 
demand is made known.”’ When Fillibustering is the order, and the 
history of Texas is to be reénacted in every pleasantly-located and 
weakly-governed country adjacent to or near our possessions, it is an 
affair of everyday occurrence. Let it be honestly inferred that we want 
and are willing to absorb Chihuahua, and we will warrant an “ outrage” 
for every mail from the South. Let Sonora be announced as a fit State 
to be annexed, and instantly Guaymas shall be too hot with “ outrages” 
for our people to think of with patience. Let Lower California be coveted, 
and out of every dozen half-starved Indians on the peninsula our vigour- 
ous itemizers on the Pacific shall construct an “ outrage ” upon our flag, 
though the flag should be obliged to float in their faces for days succes- 
sively, and plentiful potations of grog be furnished to coax them up to 
the task. Havana “ outrages ”’ outnumber their exported boxes of oranges, 
when our appetites are sharp set for the Gem of the Antilles. And the 
Dominican supply is more abundant than we can possibly look after, so 
long as the Cazneau Treaty is looked upon as worth the ratification. 

But the moment that it is given out that we have had enough—that 
Mr. Pierce does not want any more land-—-that the Cabinet is satisfied to 
let Long Island remain the largest island in the country’s posseseion, our 
flag comes to be a very respectable piece of bunting, which nobody dreams 
of insulting ; our Consuls are treated like gentlemen, and their authority 
is undoubted. A great breeder of “ outrages” is your covetousness.— 
N. Y¥. Daily Times, Jan. 25. 





CuEaP AND CONVENIENT Furt.—We have to thank Mr. Tate, Civil En- 
gineer, of Notre Dame Street, for a specimen of Canadian peat, which, 
after trial, we are bound to say, appears to us equally effective as fuel 
with the peat of Scotland, in the use of which we have had some experience. 
We understand that to Mr. Scobell, who first directed public attention to 
the valuable slate formations in Kingsey and other parts of the Eastern 
Townships, is also due the discovery of the existence and practical avail- 
ability of large = deposits, in the Chalons Marsh, between Longueuil 
Chambly. Mr. Tate has also taken an active interest in experimenting 
upon the turf and under-soil of this extensive tract of boggy land and, 
as the specimens of peat we have received indicate, with most satisfactory 
results. At present, this fuel can, we understand, be afforded at about 
the same price as wood—-$5 per thousand peats,—but it is expected that, 
by improvemeut in its mode of manufacture, a considerable reduction in 
the cost will ere long be effected. In the meantime, Messrs. Campbell & 








Williamson, Commissioner Street, have a large cupply on hand, which 


they are ready to sell in any quanties, however small, at the above price ; 
thus affording the poor a cleanly fuel, ready for use, in such limited 

uantities as may suit their means, even when those means may be too 
limited for dealings either in the wood or coal yard. Montreal Herald. 





Tue Assurpiry oF Beartnc Rews.—A friend of ours gives it as his 
opinion, that ‘a pair of horses, when freed from this useless tackle, and 
left to step in freedom, would plough one-fourth, if not one-third, more 
land in a day, and with greater ease to themselves and less fatigue when 
the day’s work was over, than when confined in their action by bearing- 
reins.”’—-Lord Downe, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 





To make Toven Beer Tenper.—To those who have worn down their 
teeth in masticating poor old tough cow-beef, we will say that carbonate 
of soda will be found a remedy for the evil. Cut the steaks, the day be- 
fore using, into slices about two inches thick. rub over them a small 
quantity of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into suitable thickness, 
and cook to notion. The same process will answer for fowls, legs of mut- 
ton, &c. Try it, all who love delicious, tender, dishes of meat.— English 
paper. 

Op Bamey to Wit.—If Blue Beard were tried now-a-days for the 
murder of his eight wives, it is a great judicial question whether he 
would not be “strongly recommended to mercy.” We ourselves are 
positive that he would, and our conviction arises not so much * de facto,” 
as “de Jury.” 
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Another Week’s News from Europe. 

In general, on the arrival of a steamer from Liverpool, it is found 
that the telegraphic wires between London and that port have contrived 
to pique our curiosity as to what is to come next. In other words, like 
the postcript to a lady’s letter, the very latest communication often con- 
tains the cream of the news. Not so, onthe present occasion. With un- 
wonted frankness, the reporter confesses that in the metropolis at 11 A. M. 
on Saturday the 20th ult., there was literally nothing fresh or striking to be 
forwarded for our information. We may therefore digest at leisure the 
batch of journals before us ; and perhaps derive from them almost the same 
conclusion. Almost, but not precisely ; for it may be remembered that 
by previous arrivals we had received the remarkable intelligence of a 
new campaign commenced by the Russians along the Danube, and of 
the non-interference of the Austrian army. Had the event really hap- 
pened as described, there would have been, as we remarked last Saturday, 
an end of all reliance on the tricky Cabinet of Vienna. But again the 
public has been fooled by “a courier from Bucharest ;” and the renewed 
invasion of the Dobrudscha turns out to have been a mere nocturnal sur- 
prise of one of the weakest Turkish garrisons. The story now goes that the 
invaders slaughtered many (out of the few), made “ a number of prisoners” 
(out of the remainder), and recrossed the river forthwith, “‘ laden witb 
booty” (from some beggarly little place). As the Austrians were not 
on the spot, their quiescence is not marvellous; nor do we see reason 
to believe that this pillaging foray, bloody as it may have been, must 
prove an obstacle to prolonged negotiations between the Ambassadors 
collected at Vienna. At the same time it is worth while to notice, as an 
illustration of the fecundity of the caterers for the press, that some of 
them suspect the Austrian government of having been privy to this af- 
fair-—“ wishing to demonstrate thereby the necessity for an armistice.”! 
When half the reports and rumours from the seats of war and negotia- 
tion are made up of such stuff as this, we need not apologise to our readers 
for our very voluminous omissions. 

Meagre indeed is the intelligence, both from the neighbourhood of Se- 
bastopol and the rendezvous of the diplomatists. There is but little fight- 
ing, and no talking to any good purpose that is visible, or rather audible, 
to us at this distance. Our gleanings frem the Crimea are not very 
abuadant therefore. Such as they are, they continue the oft-told tale of 
progressive works and suspended operations—a brief summary that is 
alike applicable to besiegers and besieged. The main incident, although 
only the broad fact is stated, is a visit paid on the 5th ult. by Omar Pacha 
to the Camp of the Allied commanders. What passed at that Council 
of War has not yet leaked out, though there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the London Times would openly communicate itto Prince Mensehi- 
koff, if that reckless journal’s active correspondent had been enabled to 
possess himself of the secret. In its columns we regret still to find re- 
peated and highly coloured statements of the deplorable condition to 
which Lord Raglan’s forces are reduced. These are accompanied by 
an assertion of matchless impudence—namely, that in pointing out 
the fatal effects of bad management and inattentive supervisors, the 
journalist has not made personal attacks. The popular memory indeed 
does not stand much in the way of ever-shifting writers ; but after sys- 
tematically laying all the blame upon Lord Raglan, and raising an out- 
cry for his immediate recall, it is rather soon, even for the Tirnes, to 
say that it has merely told the truth, and that the public must make 
the best of it. The latest leading article (we presume it is in the paper 
of the 20th ult., which has not reached us) sets down our men “ in good 
health” at the low figure of two thousand, whilst it rates at only four- 
teen thousand those “nominally fit for service.” It anticipates the 
total loss of the army, and asks with infinite wisdom whether “the 
nation is prepared for this disaster.”’ Unless it has a pet man or a fa- 
vorite scheme, remedies do not much concern our great contemporary. 
It is sufficient that he has set all England talking of the Times ; that 
Moscow and St. Petersburg will gloat over its morbid views, is not 
deemed a matter of any moment. 

But prompted and primed, as Prince Menschikoff must be, by these fre- 
quent and desponding bulletins from Printing-House Square, it is nota 
little remarkable that he profits so little by them. How happens it, if 
‘sour own’’ speak truth, that the “disorganised mob” of one day, and 
the ‘‘ army of invalids” of another, are not swept bodily into the Euxine? 
The sorties from Sebastopol are not particularly successful; the hard 
work of circumvallation advances and threatens; there is no reason to 
suppose that the Russian troops, either within or without the forts, are 
living in clover. Why then this perpetual croaking? Why this publi- 
cation of hospital statistics? Why this careful parade of reduced bat- 
talions? We cannot answer. We can but regret once more that, with 
all its ingenious resources at command, the Times can find no method 
of wreaking its spite against the government, or of exposing the scandal- 
ous inefficiency of public servants, without affording direct encourage 
ment to the national foe. 

What disasters the nation is prepared to undergo, ere it withdraws its 
pretensions and abandons its military prestige, was in a measure sha- 

dowed out on the 17th ult. at Leeds. In that hive of industry, where 
men are pretty keenly alive to the pecuniary advantages of peace, Mr. 
Richard Cobden, M.P. met with a signal rebuke of his peace-at-any-price 
doctrines. Before a meeting of five or six thousand of his constituents 
he deployed all his eloquent sophistry, in the hope of tempting them into 
an expressed condemnation of the war. Whatensued? On the proposal 
of Mr. James Garth Marshall, seconded by Mr. Edward Baines, it was re- 
solved by an overwhelming majority that the war was a righteous one, 
and ought to be carried on “ with the utmost vigour until safe and ho- 
nourable terms of peace can be obtained.” A very mild amendment, 
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expressive of a desire that the negotiators may be successful, was nega- 
tived at once. Mr. Cobden is not omnipotent, even in Yorkshire. 

Of purely domestic news there isa great dearth, though Cabinet Councils 
are frequently held, and protract their sittings to an unusual length. Mi- 
nisterial changes are duly suggested as the cause ; but there is surely cause 
enough to be found in the aspect of the war with Russia. If anything 
could add to the belief that Lord Aberdeen at length contemplates a retire- 
ment into private life, it would be the announcement of the Globe that 
he is about to bestow upon himself (in her Majesty’s name) the vacant 
Order of the Garter —The Funds droop a little ; but then we know that 
if Mr. Cobden can’t talk over the men of Leeds, a gloomy article in the 
Times can always operate for a fall. 

The only items of interest that we can find in a late mail from India 
are two in number. The 10th Hussars are really ordered from Bombay 
to Suez, on the way to the Crimea. Sir John Bowring and the American 
Minister to China have been foiled in an effort to reach Pekin, and obtain 
an interview with the Emperor. The civil war in that curious country 
is exercising a disastrous effect upon commerce. 

From France, from Spain, and from Piedmont, come tidings that may 
not be omitted.—The French government has been singularly happy in 
negotiating its large loan. A far larger sum was offered than was required, 
and the deposit of ten per cent, made through Messrs. Baring, Bros. 
by many of our countrymen, was returned to them as unacceptable. Per- 
haps they may not grumble hereafter at their apparent want of luck.— 
Piedmont sends 15,000 soldiers in the course of the present month to the 
Crimea, who are to be under Lord Raglan’s orders, and to be paid and 
provisioned by Great Britain. We trust that the London Times has no 
great circulation in the barracks of Genoa and Turin, or the contingent 
would set out with heavy hearts.—In Spain, a new Constitution has been 
submitted to the Chambers. It is in rather a free style, with ample provi- 
soes for national liberty and so forth. Still, we think it will keep, until 
there is a demand in our printing-office for just so much “ copy”’ as it 
measures. 





The British North American Provinces. 

The files of Colonial papers that are strewed before us offer a singular 
contrast to their contemporaries from across the water, at which we have 
just been glancing. Whilst the latter take their tone from the lugubrious 
Crimean accounts cooked-up for them by the Times, or smother their 
uneasiness under a succession of bantering and sarcastic hits at our arch 
enemy, the former roll pleasantly along over their own smooth surface of 
events. If they register the heavy losses of the mother country in the 
lives of her gallant soldiers, they couple such fatal records with schemes 
for filling the vacant places, or with examples of unbounded liberality in 
contributions to the Patriotic Fund. It is the same East, and West, from 
Lake Huron to Cape Breton. Men in office and out of it, opponents in 
political and public life, those who have seldom met but to bicker and 
abuse, are now rivals in loyalty, in kindliness, in zeal. Very shrewd 
men hereabouts who test most things by their pecuniary value, and 
who prognosticated that when Great Britain withdrew her troops and 
gave up her Custom Houses she was cutting adrift from her last hold 
upon her Colonies, open their eyes with wonder and confess their sur- 
prise. And in truth itis a pleasant spectacle, and especially so for us 
who have often borne reluctant witness to the supercilious treatment ex- 
perienced by Colonists at the hands of men in office at home. But we 
have no room to enlarge on this agreeable theme. We can but allude to 
one or two matters in connection with it, that we think deserve 
mention. 

Cold water, we know, has been thrown upon the idea of raising Colo- 
nial regiments for service during the present war. Whether it were 
wise to decline such aid, and then scour the unwilling Continent of 
Europe for volunteer foreigners, we shall not stay to discuss. We wish 
only to point to a suggestion made by the Quebec Mercury. That pa- 
per proposes that, in view of the lamentable condition of the British 
sick and wounded in the East, a medical corps of Canadians should be 
raised and sent thither, for the purpose of aiding in the ardwous duties 
that have devolved upon the limited number of army surgeons now in 
attendance. There isso much of practical charity and so little fuss or 
éclat in this proposal, that we confess it strikes us very favourably. If 
carried into effect, it would redound most highly to the credit of those who 
adopted it.—The other point to which we would allude, under this head, 
has more of a personal bearing. We forget whether we noticed it at the 
time, but no Nova Scotian reader can have forgotten that some of the 
speeches and writings of the Hon. Joseph Howe, whilst the Fishery ques- 
tion was in abeyance, closely bordered—to say the least of it—on trea- 
son to the mother country. And where do we now find this agitating 
and discontented gentleman? Why, foremost amongst the generous 
spirits of his locality, in designs for aiding the good old land, against 
which he was but recently so embittered. We might say much more, 
had we space ; at any rate we are glad of an opportunity of congratula- 
ting our Colonial friends on the noble and unselfish attitude which they 
are taking in all directions. Englishmen may be permitted to feel 
both pride and gratitude in noting how the bonds of union are 
strengthenel by circumstances which, it was predicted, would have a 
directly contrary effect. 

An extract elsewhere gives the particulars of a recent change in the 
Canadian ministry—an event not altogether unexpected, though concern- 

ing its effects upon the strength and durability of the Cabinet there is not 
wanting the usual variety of opinions—More unanimous is the press in 
hailing the establishment of the Post Office Money Order system, just in- 
troduced into Canada from Great Britain, although complaints are nume- 
rous that the rate charged for this convenience is too high. Believing 
that this plan may be adopted with the greatest possible advantage 
n, the United States, we copy in another column a few paragraphs res- 
pecting it—tThe trial of the Gavazzi rioters has had rather a lame ending 
at Quebec. The leader alone was convicted of an assault. In regard to 
some the Grand Jury ignored the bills, and with respect to some the Petit 
Jury could not agree. 
We omitted to state, last week, that Lord Elgin on landing in Liver- 
pool was received with distinguished honour by the authorities and the 
leading merchants of that city. Nor is this to be wondered at. Liver- 
pool only knows that, during a certain number of years, Canada has taken 
an immense stride in commercial importance and in all the elements of 
Watae et, Bs occurred during the régime of Lord Elgin. 
put the two together as cause and effect? All 

tar se wagon would not agree in the propriety of so doing. 
aa Kis ea men > love to see themselves in print! There is 
- aie anding a l we have said above of the exuberant loyalty 
pra Reva ent org in wegen who persists in being an annexa- 
deltas ban a - 8 name ; he received, with many others, the late 
salina tied bros oo General that his rank in the militia was 
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The Sandwich Islands—A new Monarch. 
& only in his 4ist year, King Kamehameha 


Rather prematurely, bein 
III. died in his palace at H 


Fourth of that ilk, very quietly stepped on to the vacant throne, “ amidst 
the shouts,” and so forth. Annexation had gone out of fashion here, a few 
days before the arrival of this intelligence, so that the change of sovereigns 
loses something of its political importance. The late monarch resembled 
the Montreal Gentleman just mentioned above. He ‘‘ went for” the U.S. 
His successor has no such penchant, being rather inclined towards a 
close connection with England, where he received his education. 





The Cape of Good Hope—Gloomy Prospects. 

There is something singularly ma/-a-propos in the name bestowed upon 
the Southernmost extremity of Africa. It does not justify its euphonious 
title. It is eternally in hot water. Malignant Hottentots and sluggish 
Dutch Boers do not agree well together, and do not take kindly to the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers amongst them. We are sorry to say that papers 
of the 11th December state that a frightful massacre of twenty colonists 
by the Kaffirs had taken place somewhere on the frontier, and that grave 
troubles were apprehended. If Englishmen were concerned, we will ven- 
ture to assert that they underrated the cunning or the strength of their 
foes, in that fond reliance upon “ pluck” and pluck alone, that is so fre- 
quently leading us into scrapes. However, the Cape Colonists have got 
a Constitution to fall back upon, and also a new Governor. The latter, 
Sir George Grey (not Lord Grey, as announced here, nor a member of 
the great office-holding Whig family) reached his post from New Zea 
land on the 5th of Dec. Of his fighting qualities we don’t know much ; 
but he is a very able administrator. Let us entertain “ good hope.” 





Affairs at Washington. 

A singular dearth of stirring topics; for the Kinney Expedition to 
the Mosquito Territory has been rung to so many changes, that no one 
can decide what to think of it. One day it is an armed invasion—then 
the meekest of home-seeking enterprises—one day the President is about 
to issue a Proclamation against it—then it proceeds under sanction of 
the Secretary of State. In the meantime Senor Marcoleta has written 
a very able and clever protest against it, as being in fact an attack on 
Nicaraguan soil ; and Senor Molina, who represented Costa Rica, might 
perhaps have seconded him, had he not unfortunately died on Thursday. 
The whole affair is involved in mystery ; but for our part, if Mr. Marcy 
and Mr. Crampton be but of one mind on the subject, we don’t think that 
the world at large will be very much inconvenienced by the spasms of 
any of the small Central American Republics. 

A Resolution to send a vessel or vessels to the Arctic Seas, to search 
for Dr. Kane, has passed both branches of the Legislature. We can 
find nothing else from the Capitol that calls for particular reference. 





A Contumacious Lieutenant. 
One of the small events of a very quiet week has been the unexpected 
return of the U.S. brig-of-war Bainbridge, from her station on the coast 
of Brazil. The commanding officer, Lieutenant C. G. Hunter, has been 
frequently before the public. He has gained, indeed, an unenviable no- 
toriety, by repeated endeavours to reconcile his right of private judg- 
ment on naval matters, with his subordinate rank in the naval service. 
During the Mexican War, having been detached to procure provisions 
for the squadron, he deemed it more consistent with the honour of his 
flag that he should perform a little martial exploit on his own account, 
and he proceeded accordingly to capture a Mexican town. Hence was 
settled on him the cognomen of Alvarado Hunter, now familiar to 
American ears. And as the officer who does damage to the enemy, even 
if it be in violation of his own special duties, is pretty sure to have the 
popular voice in his favour, so was it with this very independent gentle- 
man. He then escaped punishment. In the present case, however, he 
will scarcely find any sympathisers. His folly is tooegregious ; his dis- 
obedience of orders has been too flagrant. From his own showing, ina 
published letter to the Secretary of the Navy, he has deserted the cruis- 
ing ground to which he was sent by Commodore Salter, who commands 


Their sweeping character may be imagined, when we say that they 
purpose to abolish the Presidency and the Senate Chamber—to make 
the Constitution changeable at will—to give the people the right to 
dismiss their Representatives at pleasure—to furnish Law gratis—to 
recognise no neutrality with foreign powers—to interfere on behalf of all 
nations struggling for liberty—to.do away with the Sabbath, and suppress 
the official taking of oaths—to tax property ad valorem—to give me- 
chanics a preference over all other creditors, and generally over all 
other classes—to promote the knowledge of the German language—and to 
abolish slavery and capita] punishment !!--When such suggestions for a ra- 
dical change as these are made public, we doubt whether our Southern 
contemporary does not attach more importance than is needfal or advi- 
sable to the emigrants who venture to put them forth. Indeed, if we 
meddled in local politics, we should express our suspicion that this ex- 
posé isa hoax, for the benefit of some Know-Nothing candidate for 
office. 








A Complaint and a Remedy. 

We have more than once had occasion of late to notice the natural, 
though often transient irritation of the public mind, when it was an- 
nounced that a batch of paupers or criminals had been senthither by the 
authorities in foreign lands. A notification recently appeared in print, 
to the effect that the off-scourings of some of the prisons in Genoa had 
been shipped for this port by the Sardinian government. Perhaps it was 
owing to the use of the strong term “ convict’’—perhaps to the interest 
awakened by Mr. Wikoff’s pictures of Piedmontese prisons, cs set forth 
in his ‘Courtship and its Consequences’’—perhaps to the casual ab- 
sence of any exciting topic—we can’t determine which was the operating 
cause, for caprice is generally at the bottom of every popular movement 
—but it is certain that a cry of “too bad’’ was raised, and that steps were 
forthwith taken to exclude the coming visitors. The Mayor of the City 
—who undertakes more than the labours of Hercules, and succeeds too 
in some of them—took the initiative. What conferences were held with 
the District Attorney, what letters passed to and from Washington, this 
is not the place to narrate. Let it be told, however, that it was decided 
to take a firm stand, and that the Sardinian Minister to the United 
States was informed that this thing could not be. With promptness 
and great good sense, his Excellency yielded to circumstances; and it 
now appears that wher the vessel arrives, a formal investigation into 
the antecedents of each passenger will take place, and the criminals, the 
paupers, and the men of dubious character will be returned by the same 
conveyance to the place from which they are coming. We look forward 
to the time when this sort of enquiry will be held upon a larger scale. In 
the meantime, our contemporaries should not be indignant if foreign go- 
vernments have availed themselves of American lethargy, and have shot 
their rubbish where there was no warning notice against so doing. 





Brama. 


To a bachelor there is something personal in the title of Mr. Burton’s last 
novelty, “‘ Woman’s Life,” and for a bachelor there must necessarily be some 
impropriety in treating that tremendous enigma. For my part I feel stupified 
and overcome by the first era—‘‘ the Maid’’—and at present perceive no pros- 
pect of getting beyond it. The Best and Most Beautiful of her sex will alone 
be able to understand this sorrowful admission. It is for her I write. Life— 
particularly theatrical life—has no charms for me; and were it not that She 
takes an interest in these matters, I could be content never to see any thing 
more cheerful than a tombstone, or an American comment on European affairs, 
for the remainder of my wretched days. For the sake of those tender ties 
which she will not permit me to convert into a knot, I beseech the Best and 
Most Beautiful to utterly disregard the flippant and unnatural remarks which 
I shall-be called on to make on “ the Wife” and “ the Mother”—two other 
eras in “ Woman's Life” with which I am not only profoundly unfamiliar, but 
likely to remain so. I may be permitted to remark that the dramatist has cer - 
tainly grasped three eminently natural epochs in the experience of the Last 
Be&t gift—‘‘ the Maid, the Wife, the Mother.” I do not exactly perceive how 
a fourth could be added, unless indeed it were “ the Grandmother.” And here 





the U. S. squadron on the East coast of South America. The pretext is 
that the sage Commodore would not let the fiery Lieutenant go and 
bring President Lopez, of Paraguay, to reason, on occasion of seme diffi- 
culty in that Republic with a Consul of the United States. We cannot 
but think that the Commodore exercised a very sound discretion, in 
deputing some one else. The President also—if we may be permitted to 
say so—has done well in summarily dismissing the Lieutenant from the 
service, without putting him through the formality of a Court Martial. 
Had one been held, the nominal sentence in all probability would have 
been Death. The country, by this shorter process, is saved a needless 
ceremony, and the commutation ofa punishment which, however deserved, 
would scarcely have been carried out in time of peace. 

Impatience of control and restiveness under discipline are amongst 
the crying faults of the age. We ought to thank Alvarado Hunter that, 
in showing the insane extremes to which they can carry a well-meaning 
man, he has shown also the ruinous consequences that follow upon their 
indulgence. 





A Very Honourable Retraction. 

It has been often asserted that the British Government, having once 
taken up a position, can by no argument be moved from it. Thus it was 
in reference to the name given to the land, lying North of Wellington 
Channel in the Arctic Seas. First discovered by the officers of the Grin- 
nell Expedition and by them christened “‘ Grinnell’s Land,”’ it was after- 
wards seen by some of our many explorers in those regions, and was by 
them noted down as “ Prince Albert’s Land.”’ Under this latter title it ap- 
peared in the next issue of the British Admiralty charts. Now it will be no 
news to readers of the .d/bion that a great outcry arose, on this side of 
the Atlantic, in consequence of the presumed slight thus thrown upon the 
American voyagers, and this apparent ignoring of their prior claims. 
Unmeasured abuse was heaped upon our Admiralty, because it was not 
quite so well posted-up in regard to the dates and movements of Lieut. 
De Haven as in regard to those of Parry, Franklin, Ross, Penny, and the 
host of them, who have sailed from time to time under the British flag, 
and did not therefore at once accord honour where honour was really due. 
So much the more credit is due then to the Board, that it has now satis- 
fied itself of the justice of the American claim, and has in its must re- 
cent issue of charts virtually acknowledged its previous error, by sub- 
stituting Mr. Grinnell’s name for that of Prince Albert. 





The New Germanic Confederation. 

This term is not for the moment applied to any fresh organization of 
the inhabitants of Central Europe, whom speculative writers weld at in- 
tervals into forms, that are no sooner completed than destroyed. We 
speak of a matter nearer American head-quarters ; a matter that has some 
bearing upon the rumoured designs of the vast German and Irish popu- 
lation of this country, to lord it politically over the Natives, and that 
seems to have almost frightened from its propriety the Richmond Whig 
of Virginia. That journal has discovered the existence, in its own locality, 
of a “‘ German Social Democratic Association,” and publishes at length 
its somewhat alarming programme. The reforms proposed in it are cer- 
tainly startling. They are arranged under four heads, and embrace 
changes in both the State and Federal governments, in foreign relations, 





onolulu, on Friday, Dec. 15. His nephew, the 


in laws affecting Religion, and in those generally denominated social. 





I may as well observe that the prevalent custom of confining a drama to one 
generation is at best a fastidious limitation. If we can suppose an audience 
capable ef imagining a lapse of twenty years between each act, we can surely 
for grand and comprehensive purposes stretch that period a little longer. For 
instance, I as a dramatist wish to teach the public the degeneracy of the times. 
To do this I must show them the past—the glorious past (which every one lies 
about, when he gets a pen in his hand). Therefore I lay the scene in the Au - 
gustan era, and come down to the present, in easy stages of a hundred years. 
There would be no difficulty about the ancestral likeness, and the pedigrees 
of the various heroes might be printed on the back of the play bills. What a 
range of costume! what a glorious opportunity for the scene painter, and for 
the artiste learned in oaths! 

Why this play at Burton’s is called ‘‘ Woman’s Life,” it would puzzle even 
Mr. Bucket to find out. The heroine is a hero ; and the mother, as nearly as I 
could understand, a Father. I suppose it is immaterial, for it follows that if 
there is a wife there must be a Husband, and as they are of one flesh it comes 
to the same in the end. The hero Eugene Le Marc (Mr. Jordan) is one of those 
ordinary stage individuals endowed by nature with a thousand virtues, and by 
society with one crime. There is of course an unshaved ragamuffin, Scipio 
(Mr. Fisher)—acquainted with this crime. Its precise nature is unexplained, 
but to ordinary eyes it resembles a sheet of common letter-paper, and seems to 
derive much of its withering potency from being secreted in the shell-jacket of 
the ragamuffin aforesaid. Eugene strikes an attitude every time it is drawn 
forth, which—were the document a little longer and a little narrower--might 
suggest the frightful possibility of its being an unpaid tailor’s bill. The gentle- 
man who possesses this impressive manuscript keeps it in terrorem over Eugene, 
for purposes of extortion. The apprehensions ofthe latter become so unbear- 
able at last, that he seeks to obtain the paper by force—the wonder being that 
he has not done so before, seeing that it hasbeen shaken under his nose at short 
intervals ever since the piece began. There is a row in consequence ; a pistol 
goes off O.P.; Mr Fisher utters an unearthly ha! ha! ; then moans dismally ; 
then goes to his supper—at least the curtain descends to afford him the oppor- 
tunity, if he is so disposed. There is a trifling intervalof fifteen years between the 
second and third acts, and we ther find Eugene a wanderer—the document has 
been exposed, and he is travelling for the benefit of his health and reputation. 
Scipio, the ragamuffin who originally held the paper, has in the meantime bet. 
tered his condition by taling to the picturesque profession of Brigand. He 
stops Eugene in the way of business, and of course recognises him. Another 
row ensues ; and Scipio is at length dismissed to that bourne whence—thank 
Heaven !—no Brigands return. After this event, Eugene has nothing to do but 
fling himself into the arms of his unhappy wife, which he does at the earliest 
opportunity, thus ending the piece. 

So much for the plot. There is nothing in it startlingly original, but the 
dramatist has availed himself of many excellent situations, and thereby con- 
structed a really admirable drama. The literary merits of the work are consi- 
derable, and afford ample opportunities for powerful acting. Madame Le 
Marc (Miss Raymond) is a carefully drawn character ; her fondness, trustful- 
ness, and hope, and her utter contempt for suspicion, illustrate radiantly the 
most estimable characteristics of the sex. There are wives who might profit 
by her example, and husbands who would do well to afford them the oppor- 
tunity. 

ta the underplot there are two comic characters, Andrew (Johnston) and 
Apollo Bajazet (Barton.) The latter is a glorious character—and is profes- 
sionally a Model for a Painter “ with the finest head and chest in Europe.”’ 
He makes two francs a day, and might make four if his legs were good ; but 
| they are too thick in the calf, so that artists have toengage the legs of another 
| Model, and can only use Apollo down to the waist. In the last act Apollo is 
still in the Fine Arts--a retailer of plaster Images, which in a drunken fit he 
smashes in an entertaining way. By the way this drunken business is a little 
overdone here. Mr. Burton gets regularly drank every night. 
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The leading characters are sustained well. Mr. Jordan and Mr. Fisher are 
both excellent, and Miss Raymond also, but a /itt/e too artificial. The drama 
Was & suceess. 

At Mr. Wallack’s Theatre, Morton’s admirable “‘ Comedy of Town and Coun- 
try” has been revived, and also Sheridan’s dig at Actors, “ The Critic.” The 
latter has been so much mutilated and is so intolerably gagged every night, 
that it is only noticeable for the good acting of Mr. Brougham (in one of the 
best extravaganza costumes I have ever seen), and the childish buffoonery of 
Mr. Vincent—extremes of good and bad, worth noticing. 

The Comedy is one of the best on the English stage, and this in spite of a 
common-place plot. For a company like Mr. Wallack’s—strong in specialities 
—it is peculiarly well adapted. Three strongly marked individualities afford 
ample scope for three of the best artists of the establishment, Messrs. Lester, 
Blake, and Brougham. Of these only need I speak. Reuben Glenroy (Mr. 
Lester) is a character pre-eminently natural, spontaneous, and unconventional. 
Mr. Lester possesses no requisite for such a character. He is always the po- 
lished gentleman ; the man of society ; the keen observer ; the satirist. When 
he assumes the other phase, he is artificial, stagey, and indifferent. I was dis- 
appointed with his Reuben, and cannot remember a single incident that raised 
his performance beyond common-place. Cosey (Mr. Blake) a London Stock- 
Broker, with a soul fer bricks and mortar, an eye for warmth and comfort, and 
an utter contempt for the glories of Nature as manifested in thunder-storms, 
is the opposite to Reuben, and received very opposite treatment in the hands of 
Mr. Blake. I doubt ifa more enjoyable performance has ever been witnessed 
in this city. Itis worth a pilgrimage. It is a study ; a glorious, round-faced, 
noon-day study. Go and see it ; acknowledge (like me perhaps for the first 
time) that Mr. Blake is a great artist, independent of his figure. Trot (Mr 
Brougham), the impersonation of raral content and civic dissatisfaction, is 
worthy of the same commendation. I am waiting for Mr, Brougham to write 
a tragedy, and then I shall be prepared to admit that hecan do everything well. 
By the way his performance would be more acceptable (if possible) could he 
forget the presence of the audience. Beyord praising the Comedy, and thus 
speaking of the leading characters in it, I find no other opportunity for com- 
ment. The minor artists were respectable, and contributed ne doubt to the un- 
deniable success of the piece. ALVA. 








pAusic. 


It is confidently announced that Ole Bull’s operatic campaign, at the Aca- 
demy of Mesic, is tocommence on Monday the 19th inst., when Verdi’s “ Ri- 
goletto” will be presented. With a good company, no extravagant stars, a 
wholesome attention to details, and a moderate price for admission, we sin- 
cerely hope that success may attend the enterprise.—By the way, in the absence 
of any local musical criticism, we refer the reader to a long notice elsewhere 
of Verdi's latest novelty. 

The Grisi and Mario speculation works better in Boston than it did in New 
York. The Pyne troupe still crowds the Broadway Theatre. 


Obituary. 


Mary Rossg.u Mirrorp.—After a long period of decline and helpless 
suffering, cheerfully borne, the author of ‘‘ Our Village’? died at Swal- 
lowfield cottage, near Reading, on Wednesday last, aged, as a memoran- 
dum furnished by herself some years ago assures as, 66 years. She was 
born in 1789, at Alresford, in Hampshire. Her mother was an heiress, 
and the daughter of Dr. Russell, of Ashe, in Hampsbire—a man of scho- 
larship and letters. Her father, belonging to the Mitfords of Northum- 
berland, was, as her own “ Reminiscences’ have told us, a sanguine, 
cheerful, and speculative man, who tried physic, played at whist, spent 
every one’s money, and something more, and made every living creature 
about him love him, lend to him, and forgive him. To this love and his 
extravagance his daughter’s life wassacrificed. Every fortune that came 
in his way, including a £20,000 prize won in the lottery, was wasted, 

ly and plausibly, by Dr. Mitford ; and, while yet a girl, with all the 
mpulses of a poetess, but with all the reserve of an oldfashioned gen- 
tlewoman strong within her, his daughter was placed in the position of 
one who had to “ stave off’? want and sorrow from the nt to whom 
she was devoted, by ereeag bee choice and peculiar gifts to account in 
authorship. Educated in a London boarding echeo!, which seemsto have 
had the peculiar gift of ‘ bringing out’’ poetesses, Miss Mitford first 
resented herself to the public in three volumes of poetry—one a South 
romance after the fashion of Scott. It was by chance that she after- 
wards fell on the veins of country life, scenery, and manners, on the one 
hand—and, on the other, of high tragic passion and action, which “ Our 
Village’’ and her plays in verse severally A pew The story of these 
has been told too frequently and too minutely by herself in her late pub- 
lications which have passed through our hands for it to be necessary to 
dwell more minutely on them now or to enumerate the works that made 
a labourer’s cottage with a duchesses “ flower garden,” three miles from 
Reading, a place of pilgrimage to some of the highest and most accom- 
plished persons in Europe. But we must add that Miss Mitford’s works 
did not represent all her gifts, produced as they were under sharp pres- 
sure, and at moments when it was fitter that the body of a delicate wo- 
man should have been at rest rather than that her fancy should have 
been goaded into exertion. Her letters were charming ; her conversa- 
tion was shrewd, racy, and elegant—full of pertinence in its allusions 
—full of anecdote in its recollections. She was a faithful and cheering 
friend to those she loved. She bore up against the trials of a hard and 
ill-understood life with a sweetness and vivacity such ascould have made 
strangers imagine that there was nothing to bear. She was well read in 
old English and in French literature. Not long after her father’s death 
her own health, which had been shaken by her dutiful attendance on 
him, began to fail ; and the illness which carried her away was slow, 
painful, and dispiriting. But her sweetness of temper and her brightness 
of mind never failed her to the last, since, only a few hours before the 
news of her decease reached her friends, they had received greeting and 
tokens in her own handwriting—showing, not merely that the old kind 
heart was not soured by suffering, but that her sympathies had not been 
contracted by narrow fortune, age, and pain. There are few of whom 
surviving friends will long think so affectionately and so cheerfully as of 
Mary Russell Mitford. Her name has an honoured place in the library 
of healthy and real English literature—Atheneum, Jan. 13. 





GENERAL Sir ANDREW Barnarp.—Sir Andrew Barnard’s career was 
remarkable. He, like Sir James Kempt, was performing military ser- 
vice during the early years of the last great war, and as a young officer 
he bore his part in those expeditions which it now requires some singu- 
larity of knowledge or some effort of memory to distinguish. He shared 
in those conquests of sugar islands against which so much criticism was 
directed, was present at St. Domingo when the dangers of a British inva- 
sion were added to the terrors of insurrectionary strife, and learnt after- 
wards at the Helder those professional lessons which that enterprise was 
calculated to teach. When the great field of the Peninsula, that field of 
chivalrous warfare and true military honour, was at length opened to the 
British army, he carried the experience of 14 years’ service to the work, 
and soon earned a distinction which all acquainted with the events of 
those days will readily remember. In commfnd of a battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, then known as the 95th Regiment, he acquired an identity 
of reputation with that famous division of the army of which hisregiment 
formed a part, and the name of Andrew Barnard became thus conspicu- 
ous in the most memorable achievements of the Peninsular war. He was 
present at the terrible sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz ; at the 
great battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, and at the stubborn combats in 
which our adversaries contested inch by inch the passage of the Pyre- 
nees. Twice during this career of honour and peril was he severely 
wounded, and yet survived both his hurts and his labours to overstep at 
last one of the extreme limits of mortal life, and exceed even the mea- 
sure of fourscore years. His professional course was not distinguished 
by 0 “ghee of independent command, but he was known to have en- 
joyed in no common degree the confidence of his great chief, and his re- 
gimental service has procured him a renown which more elevated posi- 
tions might have failed to yield. In those days, indeed, the lead in mili- 
tary affairs was monopolized by one great General, but there was still 
ample room for subordinate distinction, and among the many good offi- 
cers of Wellington’s army there were few more deservedly celebrated in 
fd respective capacities than James Kempt and Andrew Barnard. ~- 

imes. 

The deceased General was son of the Rey. Henry Barnard by the 
daughter of Dr. Robertson, and grandson of the late Bishop Barnard, of 
Derry. He was born in 1773, and entered the army as Ensign of the 
90th Foot in 1794. oat ° * _ His great captain, the Dake 
of Wellington, had such a high opinion of his military services, that in 
the capitalation of Paris he was appointed by that illustrious general 


Commandant of the British division occupying the French capital. In 
1821 George 1V. appointed him a Groom of the Bedchamber, and in 1826 
he was made Equerry to his Majesty. On the accession of William IV, 
he was appointed Clerk Marshal in the Royal Household, and was for 
many years, indeed up to her decease, Clerk Marshal to Queen Ade- 
laide. Te gallant deceased was a Knight of the Order of St. George of 
Russia and of Maria Theresa of Austria, for his military services at Wa- 
terloo ; and obtained the honour of a Grand Cross of the Order of Bath 
in 1842, having passed through all the grades of that order, and a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelpic Order in 1734. Sir An- 
drew was appointed Colonel of the Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade on 
the 25th of August, 1822, which is now in the gift of the General Com- 
manding in Chief, by his decease. On the death of General Sir George 
Anson, a few years back, he was selected by the Duke of Wellington as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital. He had the honorary degree 
of M. A. conferred on him by the University of Cambridge in 1842, and 
was one of the early promoters of the Royal Academy of Music, of which 
institution he was one of the Governors. 

One or Wasuineton Irvixe’s Herors.—Hon. Harman Knickerbacker 
died yesterday at his residence in Schaghticoke, aged 75 years. The 
death of his wife occurred only a few weeks since. Judge Knicker- 
backer was, we believe, born in Schaghticoke, where he resided down to 
his death, and sustained the character of the best living representative 
of the class of sturdy Dutch burghers—a class now, with us, about ex- 
tinct. He was immortalized by Washington Irving, who made him the 
original of his Diedrich. Few men were better known in this section of 
the State. He held, for a time, the office of County Judge, and in 1810- 
13 represented this District in Congress. Judge Knickerbacker was “a 
fellow of infinite mirth,” and oft is the time his quaintness, if not his 
wit, has “set the table in a roar.” As a politician, he was a Federalist 
in early life ; after the inauguration of Jackson he classed himself as a 
Democrat ; but did not take an active part after the defeat of Van 
Buren in 1840. The last time we recollect to have seen him on any 
public occasion, was on the delivery of a lecture by himself on early 
local history,at the request of a large number of old citizens. Thus, one 
by one, the old landmarks are disappearing.— Troy Budget, Jan. 21. 


Sir G. WomBweE.i, Bart.—We regret to announce the sudden death 
of Sir George Wombwell, Bart., who was found dead in his bed, at his 
town residence in George-street, Hanover-square. Sir George was well 
known in the circles of fashion, and his sudden dissolution will be regret- 
ted by a numerous body of friends. He was second son of Sir George, 
second baronet, by Anne, daughter of Henry, Earl Falconberg, and was 
born 13th April, 1792. He married first Georgiana, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Orby Hunter, of Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire ; and secondly, 
Eliza, daughter of Mr. J. EjLittle, of Hampton. The deceased succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his father, 29th October, 1846, and the 
baronetcy and family estates now devolve on the late baronet’s son, Lt. 
George Wombwell, of the 17th Lancers; the other son of the deceased 
baronet is also serving with his regiment, the 62d, in the Crimea. The 
present gallant baronet has only senes A been premoted for his distin- 
guished gallantry at the memorable cavalry charge of Major-General the 
Earl of Cardigan, at the battle of Balaklava, when he had his horse killed 
under him, and was taken prisoner by a Russian trooper; while being 
carried off the field, he succeeded in unhorsing his captor, fired his pistol 
and wounded him, and then rapidly mounting the horse of the Russian 
soldier, made his escape back to his comrades, by whom he was loudly 
and heartily commented for his bravery. For this gallant act he was 
promoted to a lieutenantcy in his regiment. 


Sm Apam Ferevuson.—Sir Adam Ferguson, the friend of Scott, and a 
man of note in the literary and convivial circles of the last generation, 
died at the advanced age of 86. Sir Adam was the eldest of three sons of 
the well-known Dr. Adam Ferguson, the predecessor of Dugald Stewart 
in the Moral Philosophy Chair of our University. It was at Knight’s 
paternal mansion in the south side of Edinburgh, that Scott, then a mere 
boy, saw and received a word of recognition from Robert Burns, and the 
intimacy between Sir Walter and Sir Adam, begun in very early life, 
was only terminated by the death of the former. Entering the army in 
the early part of the present century, Ferguson served with the Duke of 
Wellington in several campaigns, and returned home with the rank of 
captain to find Scott busy with the building of Abbotsford. In the year 





1818 he was appointed Duputy-Keeper of the Regalia of Scotland, which 
had then been discovered, 2nd he received the honour of knighthood from 
George IV. on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh four years after. 
Ferguson was brimful of Scotch anecdote, which he related admirably ; 
and we are happy, says the Courant, “to hear a hope that its rich 
sparkle will prove not to have been altogether spilled upon stony 
ground.” _- 

Lorp Rosertson.—This distinguished ornament of the Scottish Bench 
died in Edinburgh on the 10th ult., being the twelfth Scotch Judge who 
has been carried off, during the last four years. We must postpone any 
tribute to his memory. 

Navy. 

The Monarch, 84, Capt, Lyster, sailed from Plymouth for the Pacific, 
on the 7th ult. She is the flag-ship of Rear Adm]. Bruce.—The Hastings 
and Pembroke, 72-gun sailing-thips, have been converted into screw-ships, 
to carry 60 guns each. They will, it is expected, with the four or five other 
ships of the same character undergoing a similar conversion at the other 
dockyards, form a very suitable and useful addition to the class of ves- 
sels best adapted for service in the ensuing campaign in the Baltic. 

AppointMENTS.—Capt John E Erskine to com the Orion, 91, scr-st-ship,ready 
for commission at Sheerness; E C T D’Eyncourt to command the Pylades, 20, 
s¢r-st-corvette, at Sheerness ; Commrs: F Marten tothe Exmouth, 91; Ben- 
jamin to command the Himalaya, scr-st transport-ship : Gunnell to the Albion, 
90, in the Black Sea ; C P Coles, recently Flag Lt of the Agamemnon, 91, to 
the Rodney, 90, onthe same station; R D White to the Desperate, 8.—Lts: H 
H M Magrath to the Himalaya ; L Wildman from the Edinburgh, to the Des- 
perate; J H Chads recently flag-lt in the Edinburgh, 60, to the Waterloo. 120, 
flag-ship at Sheerness ; C H Smith to the Cesar, 71, at Devonport; J S Run- 
dle to the Impregnable, flag-ship at Devonport.—Paymasters : J Giles from the 
Edinburgh to the Desperate ; A Robinson to the London, 90, in the Mediter- 
ranean ; Antey to the Leander, 50, in the Black Sea; Gilpin recently in the 
Firebrand, to the Tribune, 31, in the Black Sea ;. Moresby recently in the Cur- 
lew, to the Firebrand, 6,in the Black Sea; Raynes recently serving in the 
Spitfire, tothe Curlew, 9. 

PRoMmoTIONS.—Lts to be Commrs: Palliser, first of the Spartan, for able con- 
duct against pirates in the China seas; Cockroft, first of the Jmperteuse. 

Roya. Marines—Brvt rank for ret officers. To be Cols inthe Army: Lt- 
Cols Hearle, McArthur and Clendon. To be Lt-Cols:Brvt-Majs Willlams, Le- 
mon, Fleming, Scott, Fynmore, M’Kinnon, Hamilton, Williamson, and Pearce. 
To be Majors: Capts Hurdle, Langdon,Crowther, Sayer, Steward, Hay, Knap- 
man, Wilson, Humby, Waters, Welchman, Richardson, Jones, Webb, Ford, 
Hewett, Pepyat, Devon, Brown,Pattoun, Galloway, Thomas, Cooke, Shute, 
Tucker, Davis, Cracknell, James, Brutton, Muscall, Pascoe, Searle, Smith, 
Dusantoy, Park, Griffin, Dowman, Clarke, Law, Nepean, Beadon, Edleston, 
Wright, Gordon, Appleton, Barnes, M‘Kellar, J Miller, C Millar, and Onslow. 


AMD. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMy.—It is stated in military circles that immedi- 
ately on the re-assembling of Parliament, the strenght of all regiments 
serving in the Crimea, Greece, the Ionian Islands, Malta, and Gibraltar, 
is to be further increased in the following manner, viz.;—Cavalry regi- 
ments to have eight troops of 100 men each, exclusive of trumpeters and 
farriers.—Infantry regiments to muster 1,600 men, instead of 1,400, as 
previously arranged.—The Rifle Brigade, and the Ist Regiment of Foot, 
will have a 3d battalion, consisting of 1,000 men each. A 3d battalion 
is now being raised for the 60th Rifles, which, as soon as it is organised 
and disciplined, will proceed to the seat of war. 

Four more infantry regiments will proceed to the Crimea early in the 
spring, as soon as the militia now embodied take garrison duty.—The 
cavalry regiment spoken of as about to be sent to the seat of war are the 
2d, 6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards, and the 7th Hussars and 16th Lancers, 

The 15th Hussars, which have recently returned from India, are not to 
be sent. — 

LancasHirE Miuitia.—The 2d (Liverpool) Royal Lancashire Militia, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart., have left 
Liverpool for Edinburgh, where they will replace the 82d in garrison 
duty. One troop, commanded by Capt. T. Littledale, has volunteered 
to go out to the Crimea. Mr. Littledale is one of the most prominent 
merchants of Liverpool, has been once Mayor, and, it will be remem- 
bered, greatly distinguished himself some years ago by gallantly bearing 
up to the burning wreck of the Ocean Monarch, emigrant ship, and 
saving the captain and upwards of 30 persons from the terrible fate which 
befell their companions. bass 

War-OrFice, Jan. 19.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Vet-Surg Constant, from 17th 














Lt Drags, to be Vet-Surg v Gudgin, app to 2d Drags. 2d Drags; Vet-Surg 
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Gudgin, from 5th Drag Gds, to be Vet-Surg v Jex, app to Ist Life Gds. 6th 
Drags; Lt Currie to be Capt b-p, v Von Streng, who ret; Cor Dawson to be Lt 
b-p, v Currie. To be Cornets b-p; A Thompson, Gent, v Dawson, pro; E 
Baumgarten, Gent, v Lovell, pro. 8th Lt Drags; To be Lts w-p; Cornets Poore, 
Clowes, and Mussenden. 12th Lt Drags; Paymaster Holmes, from 15th3Lt 
Drags, to be Paymaster, v Walshe, who exc. 15th Lt Drags; Paymaster Walshe, 
from 12th Lt Drags, to be Paymaster, y Holmes, who exc. 17th Lt Drags; W 
Nolan, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Boynton, pro. Gren Regt of Ft Gds; P Smith, 
Gent, te be Ens and Lt Mar Coldstream Gds; Capt and Brvt-Maj the Hon W 
Boyle, from 21st Ft, to be Lt and Capt >. v Lord Dunkellin, pro. To be Lte 
and Capts w Pi Capt wimy from 49th Ft; Capt Maxse, from 2ist Ft. Tobe 
Ensigns and Lts, w-p; Capt Lane, from 3d Stafford Militia, v Tower, pro: Capt 
Adair, from Ist Somerset Militia, v Lord Gower, deceased; W Seymour, Gent, 
v Greville, killed in action; 8 Mainwaring, Gent, y Fremantle, pro. Scots 
Fausilier Gds; G Knox, Gent, to be Ens and Lt w-p. Ist Ft; Brvt-Maj Stewart 
to be Maj b-p, v Muller app to a Depot Batt; Lth StL McGwire to be Capt b-p, 
v Stewart. 4th Ft; Lt Trevor to be Capt b-p, v Balguy, who ret; Ens Consta- 
ble, from 16th Ft, to be Lt w-p, v Connell, whose pro has been cancelled; C 
Wilson, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 9th Ft; Ens Rainsford, from 16th Ft, to be Lt 
w-p; A Worthington, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 14th Ft; A Le Mesurier, Gent, to 
be Ens w-p. 20th Ft; Lt reg ef to be Capt b-p, v Anstey, who ret. J Water- 
fall, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v O’Neill, pro. 21st Ft; T Hutton, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Clay, whose app has beeneanc. 28th Ft; H Thackwray, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 
30th It; C Clarkson, Gent, to be Ens b-p; R Deane, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 38t 
Ft; Ens W Hume, from 75th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 42d Ft; F Farquharson, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 47th Ft; Lt Gem, from Ist Warwick Militia, to be Ens w-p. 49th 
Ft; A Platt, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 50th Ft; C Young, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
Lee, pro. 54th Ft: Capt Miller to be Maj b-p, v Smith, who ret. 55th Ft; Lt 
Barnston to be Capt w-p, v Warren, dec; Lt Hannay to be Capt w-p, v Barn- 
ston, whose me has been cancelled; Ens Williams to be Lt w-p, v Hannay; Ens 
Nunn, from 15th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 57th Ft; Lt Earle to be Capt w-p, v Hague, 
whose pro has been can; Ens Macartney to be Lt w-p,v Hague, died of his 
wounds; Ens Chanter, from the lst Devon Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Macartney, 
ae. 61st Ft; Ens Hutton to be Lt w-p, v Burnside, pro in 21st Ft. 63d Ft; J 
tamsbottom, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Benyon, pro. 66th Ft; Lt Paget, to be Capt 
b-p, v Conner, who ret; S W Bent, Gent, to be Ensb-p. 77th Ft; EnsSimpson 
from 73d Ft, to be Lt w-p. 79th Ft; Ens Allen from 92d Ft, to be Lt w-p; Lt 
Bedford, from 2 Warwick Militia, to be Ens w-p,v M‘Donald, pro. 8lst Ft; 
Ens Musgrave, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt w-p, v Trent app to 33d 
Ft. 83d Ft; Capt Steele to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Lt Col Ainslie, who ret upon h- 
p; Lt Molony to be Cap w-p, v Steele; Ens Huskisson to be Lt w-p, v Molony. 
84th Ft; Lt Snow to be Capt w-p,v Bvt-Maj Bridge, dec; Ens Peacocke to be 
Lt w-p, v Snow. 90th Ft; Bvt Lt-Col Deverill to be Lt-Col w-p, v Eld, who ret 
upon f-p; Capt Parmell to be Maj w-p, v Deverill. Rifle Brigade; F Playne, 
Gent, to beEnsb-p. To be Ensigns w-p: C Nicoll, Gent, F Sotheby, Gent, and 
R Borough, Gent. 3d Wt 1 Regt; F Shearman, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Bruce, 
dismissed by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 


Brever.—Col Craufurd, of the Gren Gds, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen 
while employed on a Special Service. Col Lord W Paulet, appointed to the 
command at Scutari, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen in Turkey. Lt-Col 
Smith, unatt, to be Col; Maj Trevelyan, unatt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Ford, of the 
RI Engineers, to be Maj; Lt-Col Crombie, of Coldstream Gds, to be Col; Maj 
Michell, 66th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Turner, RI Artillery, to be Maj; Lt-Col 
Faber, 35th Ft, to be Col; Maj Layard, of Ceylon Regt, to be Lt-Col; Capt 
Graves, unatt, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Maj; Lt-Col Garvock, 31st Ft, 
Assist Qtmr Gen in Ceylon, to be Col; Maj Kelly, 34th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt 
Moore, 97th Ft, to be Maj; Col Chisney, of the Rl Artillery, to be Maj-Gen; 
Lt-Col Passy, of Depot Batt at Fermoy, to be Col; Maj Goodencugh, 34th Ft, 
to be Lt-Col; Capt Collette, 67th Ft, to be Maj; Lt-Col Eld, ret f-p, 90th Ft, 
and Byt-Lt-Col Ainslie, ret f-p, 83d Ft, to be Col, the rank being only hono- 
rary. 

HospitaL Srarr--Assist Staff Surgeon Bawtree, MD, to be Staff Surg of 
2d Class. 

Memoranpum.—Maj-Gen Dwyer, Maj on h-p unatt, has been permitted to 
retire from the service by the sale of his commission.--The name of Capt Max- 
well, of the 88th Ft, was erroneously inserted in the list of officers pro to the 
Bvt rank of Maj.—The pro of Lt Wolseley to a Company, w-p, in the 90th 
Ft, has been cancelled. 





War Orrice, Jan. 16.—7th Regt of Ft; Ens Hope fm the 10th Ft, to be Ens 
w-p. Tobe Ensigns by purchase: 9th Ft; R C H Germon. 4th Ft; H T 
Vernede. 18th Ft; A Cottee. 21st Ft; A G Hazlerigg. 42d Ft; W Green, 
44th Ft: EC P Pigott. 46th Ft; C J Burgess. 49th Ft; C Michell. 50th Ft; 
RC Goff. 55th Ft; P L Bellamy. 57th Ft; H R Russell. 68th Ft; H J R 
Stuart. 7lst Ft; R Lewis. 77th Ft; W M D Alderson. 79th Ft; E Gawne. 88th 
Ft; LC Scott. 89th Ft; M C Browning, W Drage, and R Johnston, Gents. 93d 
Ft; A FC Rollo, and W Alexander. 97th Ft; E M Alderson, and M G B Fitz- 
Gerald.—Royal Artillery : Sec Capt Pigou to be Capt, v Hamilton, ret upon 
f-p; First Lt Maude to be Sec Capt; Sec Lt Whynyates to be First Lt; Sec Capt 
the Hon D M‘Dowal Fraser to be Capt, v Brettingham, ret upon h-p; First Lt 
Clarke to be Sec Capt; Sec Lt Elton to be First Lt.—Royal Engineers : Lt-Gen 
Sir J F Burgoyne, GCB, to be Col-Commandant, v Sir H Goldfinch, KCB, dec. 


Wak Orrice, Jan. 12.—6th Regt of Drag Gds; Staff-Surg of Second-Class J 
Moline to be Surg, v Taylor, pro on Staff. 2d Drags; J Dunbar, Gent, to be 
Cor w-p, V pages’, BF 9th Lt Drags; Surg J Innes, from 56th Ft, to be Surg, 
v Grant, pro on Staff. 11th Lt Drags; Cor King to be Lt b-p,v Dunn, who 
ret; H Dimsdale, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Annesley, pro; R Brooke, Gent, to be 
Cor, v King. 17th Lt Drags; Lt Watson to be Capt b-p, v Morgan, who ret; 
Cor Boynton to be Lt b-p, v Watson, pro. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Capt 
FitzRoy, from 41st Ft, to be Lt and Capt w-p,v Ramsden, killed in action; Lt 
Caulfield, from 17th Ft, to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Bourchier, who ret. Ist Ft; 
Lt Chrystie to be Capt b-p, v Campbell, who ret. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns Sea- 
grim, from 36th Ft, Hillfrom 36th Ft, Willis, Brock, Creagh, and Fawcett. 
5th Ft; tobe Lts w-p: Ensigns Williamson, St. Clair, and Connell ; to be Ens 
w-p: Eng Grinlinton, from 65th Ft, v Howley, pro; to be Ensigns b-p: J Fe- 
therston-Haugh, Gent, and J “74 Gent. 7th Ft; Lt Carpenter to be Capt 
b-p, v Browne, whoret. Tobe Lts w-p: EnsJ Hickie, from 59th Ft; Ens Ro- 
binson; Ens Disney; and Ens Hon E FitzClarence; to be Ensigns w + J 
M‘ Adam, Gent, andJ Elwes, Gent. 9th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ens Taylor, from 
RI Canadian Rifle Regt; Ens Borton, and Ens Renant; to be Ens b-p: W Elm- 
hirst, Gent. 11th Ft; Assist-Surg Divorty, MB, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, 
v Marshall, pro in 65th Ft. 13th Ft; Qtrm-Srjt T Hoban to be Ens w-p. 14th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Chalmers, MD, from 18th Ft, to be Surg, v Denny, pro on 
Staff. 17th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ens Versturme, from 59th Ft; Ens Macreight, 
from 3d Ft; to be Ens b-p: Parker, Gent. 18th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns 
Bryant and Burke, from 40th Ft; Ens Baker, and Ens Kemp; to be Assist- 
Surg; Act-Assist-Surg ——. v Chalmers, proin 14th Ft. 19th Ft; Ensign 
Thompson to be Lt wp; G Forbes, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 20th Ft; Lt McNeil 
to be Captain 7 insign Mitchell to be Lieutenant w-p; to be Ensigns 
by purchase: H Mason, Gent and W Young, Gent. 2Ist Foot; Brevet- 
Major Cooke, from h-p unatt, to be Captain, repaying the diff; Lieutenant 
Burnside, from 61st Ft, to be Capt, w-p. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns Tulloch, 
from 32d Ft; Fowler (Adjutant), St Clair, Hollway, Coakley. To be Ensigns 
b-p: T Green, Gent; R Clay, Gent. 23d Ft; Ens Norton, from 52d Ft, to be 
Lt, w-p; B Griffith, Gent, tobe Ens, b-p. 24th Ft; Capt Gibson, from h-p 
unatt, to be Capt, v Hartshorn, who exs; Lt Baillie, to be Capt, b-p, v Gibson, 
who ret; Ens Armit to be Lt, b-p, v Baillie. 28th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ens 
Smyth, from 67th Ft; Ens Day, from 48th Ft; Ens Brodigan; Ens Steward; Ens 
Magenis. To be Ens b-p: Emerson, Gent. 30th Ft; Capt Stevenson, fm h-p Staff 
Corps, to be Capt. To be Lts w-p: Ens Tolcher, from 59th Ft; Ens Provost, 
from 85th Ft. 33d Ft; Lt Parry to be Capt, b-p, v Quayle, who rets. To be 
Lts w-p: Lt Trent, from 8lst Ft; Ens Willis; Ens Ellis; Ens Hon R H De 
Montmorency. 34th Ft; T Holroyd, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 39th Ft; Lt Maun- 
sell to be Capt, w-p; W Palmer, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 40th Ft; Ens Brooke to 
be Lt, w-p, v Hewett, app to 20th Ft. 41st Ft; to be Ens w-p: Lt Cornwall, 
from RI North Gloucester Militia; C Furlonge, Gent, v Thynne, pro in Gren 
Gds. To be Ens b-p: S Smith, Gent. 42d Ft; Lt Drysdale to be Capt, w-p- 
44th Ft; Lt Fletcher to be Capt, w-p. 47th Ft; Ens Croker to be Lt, w-p, V 
Maycock, pro in 14th Ft; C Conway-Gordon, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Croker. 
49th Ft; Lt Cook, from Cambridgeshire Militia, to be Ens, w-p, v Cahill, pro. 
50th Ft; Lt Murchison to be Capt, w-p; Ens Lee to be Lt, w-p, v Bond, dec. 
56th Ft; Assist-‘Surg W Deeble to be Surg, v Innes, app to oth Ut Drags. 60th 
Ft; Capt Parker, from h-p unatt, to be Capt (repaying the diff) v Brvt-Maj 
Mackenzie, who ex, receivg the diff. 63d Ft; Ens Benyon to be Lt, w-p,V 
Morgan, died of his wounds; A Grey, Gent, to be Ens, w-p; G Clutterbuck, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 65th Ft; Assist-Surg Marshall, from 11th Ft, tobe Surg, 
v Prendergast, app Statt-Surg of Sec Class. 71st Foot; Lieutenant Stuart to 
be Captain M4 To be Ensign b-p: A Blair, Gent. To be Assist-Surg: Act 
ing Assistant Surgeon Grabham, v Simpson, promoted on Staff. 73d Foot: H 
Fraser, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Henley, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
Slst Ft; Ens Odell, from 58th Ft, to be Ens v Floyd, pro. 88th Ft; C Robert: 
son, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 89th Ft; To be Assist-Surgs; Act Assist-Surg Wiles, 
v Wall, pro on the Staff; Act Assist-Surg Roe, v Gilborne, pro. 92d Ft; Serj- 
MajGeorge to be Qtmr, v M‘ Queen, who ret upon h-p. 93d Ft; Capt Brown, 
from h-p unatt, to be Capt; Lt Spratt, from 35th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 94th Ft; 
Ens Harness to be Lt b-p, v Blair, pro b-p to an unatt Co; J Aytoun, Gent, to 
be Ens b-p, v Harness. 95t Ft; J Bacon, Gent, to be Ens Dp Lt Braybrooke 
to be Adj v Macdonald, pro; Assist-Surg Smith, from Staff, to be Surgs, ¥ 
Browne, dec. 

Srarr.—Brvt Lt-Col Muller, from Ist Ft, to be Maj of a Dep Batt. 

Hosrrrat Starr.—To be Dep Insp-Gen of Hospitals: StaffSurgs Battersby 
and Alexander. To be Staff-Surgs First Class: Surg Taylor, from 6th Drag 
Gds; Surg Sec Class, Fox; Surg Grant, from 9th Lt Drags; and sey f from 
14th Ft. To be Staff Surgs Sec Class: Surg W Barrett, from Sup 71st Ft; As- 
sist-Surg Smith, from 37th Ft; Smith, from 16th Ft; Jephson, from 96th Ft; 
Wall, from 89th Ft, and Surg Prendergast, from 65th Ft To be Assist-Surg: 
Act Assist-Surg Bellew. To be Act Ass-Surgs: J H White, A Weir,S H Dicker- 
son, C Beaufoy, G M‘G Carolan, F Bowen, P H Watson, F Graham, H C Miles, 
G Jones, J H Gilborne, P J Hoey, D B Hines, H L Randell, H J ong 5 JG 
Faught, C Williams, H J French,G Redford, H B Fisher, J Masters, H Rowe, 
W D Michell, S Dickson, R Hancorne, A D White, W Clegg. 

Buever.—To be Lt-Cols: Brvt-Majs Cooke, 21st Ft; Stevenson, 30th Ft; and 
Parker, 60th Ft. To be Majors: Capts Stevenson, 30th Ft; Parker, 60th Ft; 
Gibson, 24th Ft, and Gore ret f-p Rl Art, honorary. 

MemMoranDA.--The caus of Act Vet Surg Partridge to the 11th Lt 
Drags has been cancelled. 
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New Books. 

Priury Geoorarny. By S. S. Cornell. New York. Appleton.— 
This small quarto, containing about one hundred pages, is put forward 
as the first of a series of Class-books, and is intended solely for the use 
of very young students. It is extremely well adapted for its purpose, 
being simple, clear, and concise in its method of imparting information 
—judiciously select in the amount of knowledge which it conveys—and 
copiously illustrated by maps made expressly for it, and differing from 
those in common use. To take the latter first: they are progressive. 
Thus, the first and second show the merest outlines of the Western and 
Eastern hemispheres, and being distinctly coloured, and bearing only 
the names of the great divisions of the world, may be easily impressed 
upon the mind’s eye ofa child. The third and fourth are the same re- 
peated, but with the addition of rivers, mountains, lakes, and islands 
marked out and named, names also being given to the oceans and seas, 
and the principal gulfs and bays. Advancing thus, we come to the quar- 
ters of the globe, politically subdivided ; each country is distinctly col- 
oured, but in no case is the map encumbered with many names of towns 
and cities. These indeed are limited to the various capitals. 

Another peculiarity in these maps is the absence of all indicated allu- 
sion to latitude and longitude and other imaginary dividing lines, which 
Miss Cornell in her rather pretentious Preface rightly enough calls 
“labyrinths of perplexity” for cbildren. It may be doubted, however, 
whether her extreme desire to simplify has not here led her into error. 
To ignore the minute divisions of scientific geography was wise ; but to 
describe an Eastern and a Western hemisphere, and a Northern and a 
Southern America, without any reference whatever to meridian or equa- 
tor, seems to usaninjadicious oversight. The intelligent young enquirer 
will very naturally seek some explanation of this apparently arbitrary 
arrangements ; none is here supplied. 

The many questions, to be asked of the pupil by the teacher, bear di- 
rectly upon each map, so that the former need waste no time in profitless 
examination of a confused heap of names, such as a complete map must 
be to the eye of achild. Let us add that a most copious supply of wood- 
cuts, very neatly executed, form an attractive feature of the work,—and 
therefore a really useful one. In short, we confess ourselves greatly 
pleased with this publication ; nor can we give it higher commendation 
than to say that Miss Cornell exhibits in it the importance of teaching 
‘‘ one thing at a time,”’ which sbe truly sets down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in education. We shall be glad to follow her into Parts 2 and 3 
which will, we believe, complete the series. 

In thus turning one’s attention to the impression of geography whicha 
child is apt to imbibe, we are still struck with the difficulty that the learner 
must experience in realising to his or ber own satisfaction what he or she 
is taught regarding the form of the Earth. In this book, its rotundity 
is indeed marked by a globe engraved on the very first page. So far, 
well; but there is an end of it. Flat surfaces inevitably follow ; and we 
think that the child, instructed that by sailing West from the Western 
coast of this country he will reach the Eastern Indies, swallows the lesson 
somewhat incredulously. The use of globes would remedy this; but 
globes are cumbersome and expensive, and so far as we have seen al- 
ways made to elucidate the higher branches of geographical studies. 
Ai the same time, without their use or the use of a substitute, the child- 
mind cannot take hold of the very rudiments of the science. How hap- 
pens it then, we ask, in this age of making-every-thing-easy and of short- 
roads to all kinds of knowledge, that no patentee or inventor has suppli- 
ed our school-rooms with cheap and instructive, if unscientific, geogra- 

phical balls? What could be easier—in gutta percha, for instance—than 
such substitutes for the costly articles in question, stamped end let- 
tered with the broad outlines of geography ? We venture to affirm that the 
child, who has played catch and toss with this sort of world in minigture 
for a month or two, is on the more direct track tewards a comprehension 
of geography, than one who has pored for a year over “ the World on 
Mercator’s projection.” 

Lirerary Fasies or Yriarte. Translated from the Spanish. By 
G. H. Devereux. Boston. 1855. Ticknor & Fields.—The literary 
fables of Yriarte are well known among scholars ; but this, we believe, is 
the first attempt—save in a few isolated instances—-to render them into 
English verse. Mr. Devereux seems to have done his part faithfully, and 
often in the very measure of the originals. Something of their spirit— 
a portion of the old Spanish aroma—has vanished in the process; but 
enough remains to render his little volume acceptable to readers of 
curious verse, or to students of Spanish literature. Men of letters will 
find themselves pleasantly quizzed in it. 


Tue Beis. By 7. B. A. New York. Derby.—Mr.T. B. A. will 
make a poet of himself, if he only have the patience to wait until his 
mind and tasteripen. At present he sings his “bells” to the tune of two or 
three of his favourite predecessors. “The Steeple of St. Anne” és a close 
imitation of Longfellow’s “ Belfry of Bruges,” and not much inferior to 
it asa poem. Longfellow is one of the gods of Mr. T. B. A’s idolatry. 
“ll drink thy praise,” says he in a poem addressed to the initials of his 
Magnus Apollo. 

I'll drink thy praise in olden wine ; 
And in the cloak of fine conceit, 
I’ll tell thee how my pulses beat, 

How half my being runs to thine! 

“Maud of Allingale” is a servile copy of Tennyson’s “ Marianna ;”’ 
“Fannie,” “ About a tiny Girl,” and others, are modelled on “ Airy, 
fairy Lilian,” and his other lady-poems ; while the “ Scene of Blanch- 
ette,” reads like the weakest portions of Alexander Smith. For all that, 
there is original stuff—both in thought and style—in these “ Bells,” and 
& great deal more, we dare say, in the brain of their author. Let him shut 
up his books, and follow the advice of the Muse to Sir Philip Sydney— 
let him “ look in his heart, and write.”’ 


Tae Wire’s Vicrory. By Mrs. Emma D. E. .V. Southworth. 
Philadelphia. Peterson.—“ The enterprising publisher” (we think 
that’s the common phrase) “of the above valuable work” is really a 
very obliging man ; for he not only sends us his books, but in most cases 
4 printed leaf in each, crammed with favourable notices. If we should 
happen to have no mind of our own, we might be impressed by the great 
authorities brought to bear upon us, (critical seventy-fours, every mother’s 
Son of them!) and led to agree with them as a matter of course. If we 
happen to have no time to read the book or books in question, and con- 
sequently no opinion thereon, it is so easy to pick out a few thrilling 
ap from Mr. Peterson’s gratuitous stock, and manufacture “a first- 

€ notice” offhand. Yes, Mr. Peterson is an obliging man ; and we 
= sorry that Wwe can’t make use of him in the present instance. But 

— lost his circular, and really read a little of “ The Wife’s Victory ” 
wane oo — for us after a dozen pages—there is nohelp. In 
os phcsend e vo ume is a collection of “ novellettes ” of various degrees 
aan - ; a yaaa “to point a moral,” and some apparently to 
mee in a ie demand for « copy.” They are the first attempts of 
pasha au we learn from her preface ; and as such entitled to some 
tm R,. hd ge Ar Repo. they are fully up to the standard of her 
Ph ore am itious efforts. If strong writing be Mrs. Southworth’s 

’ prefer something weaker and better. 
A Hanp-Boox ror E 


MIGRANTS TO Ng IN 
St. John, Ww Brunswick. By M. H. Perley. 


NV. B. H. Chubb & Co.—A well-condensed and well-arranged 





vade mecum for those who are tempted to try their fortunes in New 
Brunswick, or for those who desire information on the soil, climate, capa- 
bilities, resources, institutions, trade—in short, on all the points of inte- 
rest and importance that could suggest themselves to an enquirer. The 
author, who is H. M. Emigration officer at St. John, N. B. is pretty well- 
known by our Colonial readers. It was but lately that we had occasion 
to commend his zeal and activity in connection with the final settlement 
of the Reciprocity question. He seems to be always usefully employed. 


A Hanp-sook ror YounG Painters. By C. R. Leslie. London. 
Murray.—Lectures delivered by the author at the Royal Academy form 
the nucleus of this volume. : 

Mr. Leslie declares in his Preface that he is driven to write, not be- 
cause no previous writers on Art have existed, but because too man 
have already lived, and too much has been written. He is not afraid, 
he say: sarcastically, at the present day of want of patronage for Art, 
but of want of Art to patronize. Thediscovery of his own errors entitles 
him, he thinks, to expose the errors of others; the discovery, he inge- 
nuously says, made too late to benefithimself, may be soon enough to be 
of use to others. He does not, however, under the modest title of “A 
Hand-book” address students alone, but matured painters and the whole 
world of general purchasers. — f 

Mr. Leslie’s book is divided into sixteen chapters, in which he discusses 
the following subjects :—the imitation of Nature,—the imitation of Art, 
—the Distinction between Laws and Rules,—Classification,—Self-teach- 
ing,—Genius,—the Ideal, —Drawing,—Invention,—Expression,—Compo- 
sition,—Colour,—Raphael,—the Flemish Painters,—Landscape and Por- 
trait. The illustrations are, eclectic examples culled from universal 
Art, from Orcagna, Lippi, and Angelico, down to Jan Steen and Ter- 
burg. Mr. Leslie's catholic taste dwells with pleasure on Hogarth and 
Michael Angelo, and yet loves to expatiate on such smaller mortals as 
Cozens and Girtin, the founders of the modern English school of water- 
colour painting. 

Mr. Leslie’s mind, while very universal and academic in its tastes, is 
certainly not beyond its age, nor free from ultra-conservative and con- 
conventional predilections. His genius is not innovating or subversive ; 
and rests quite satisfied with old truths, and sometimes, we almost think, 
with old errors. Mere enamelled pieces of drapery—such as Terburg’s 
upholstery picture, ‘“‘ The Satin Gown,” thoughtless and objectless as it 
is—delight him apparently as much as all the piety and purity that per- 
vade the religious poems of Fra Angelico. Ruysdael satisfies him in 
landscape, and Jan Steen in his choice of subject. 

It is as an opposer of many of Mr. Ruskin’s opinions, however, that 
Mr. Leslie chiefly demands the thanks of the artistic world. He shows 
that it is from Lord Lindsay that this reformer has so largely borrowed ; 
and in the works of the noble writer will be found his new ong of the 
purity and spirituality of blue as a colour, compared with the sinful as- 
sociations of red. By both writers, the sensuality of great coleurists has 
been insisted on, following out an idea of the marvellous but crazed 
Blake, that “‘ Correggio was a soft and effeminate, and therefore a most 
cruel, demon,—whose whole delight is to cause endless labour to who- 
ever suffers him to enter his mind.”’ To Blake, chiar-oscuro seemed an 
‘infernal machine invented by Venetian and Flemish devils.”” This Art- 
mysticism Mr. Leslie entirely subverts, by showing that the sensual Cor- 
reggio was fonder of blue than red. For the Pre-Raphaelite school to 
reject such men as Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Reynolds, 
seems as absurd to our writer as for Prof. Airy to revive the system of 
Copernicus. The whole book may, in fact, be considered asa protest for 
the old masters against the new heretics. He says: 


‘« But the young painter is now told that he must ‘ go back to first princi- 
ples.’ And what, | would ask, are these first principles? Many of the prin- 
ciples of Nature, most important to Art, are among the latest discoveries. 
But the student must ‘ ascend to the fountain head, he must study Duccio and 
Giotto, that he may paint like Taddeo di Bertolo and Masaccio—Taddeo di 
Bertolo and Masaccio, that he may paint like Perugino and Lucca Signorelli, 
—and Perugino and Lucca Signorelli that he may paint like Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo? But I ask, be | should he aim to paint like any, even the last of 
these? Why attempt that which never has been, and never can be accomplished ? 
—namely, thereproduction of the exact — any age or master. Northcote 
was told that a picture had been painted by a living artist that might be mis- 
taken for a Claude. ‘Then I know,’ was his reply, ‘that it is good for no- 
thing ; if you should tell me that a picture were painted as fine as a Claude, it 
ae be quite another thing, for to be equal to Claude a painter must be as 
distinct from him as he was from all the painters before him. He must have 
looked at Nature for himself as Claude did ; availing himself of the assistance 
of previous Art only in the degree in which Claude did so.’ ” 


On Turner, as put into competition with Claude, and idolatrously 
praised by Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Leslie is justly severe. ‘There never lived 
one,” he says, with clenched teeth, “ in whose works greater absurdities, 
or a larger number of impossible effects, might be pointed out,””—and in 


caricature,—bad drawing and anatomical affectation,—made the fiery 
Swiss a mere ape of “ Michael Angelo.” Incongruous thoughts, untrue 
to themselves, false to Nature—gaping, goggling, brawny monstrosities 
—filled a mind as wilful and as warped as Haydon’s. Fuseli looked at 
Nature with a squint. He painted and he was the ghost of a 
painter,—he knew light and shade, and used his light to illuminate the 
shades, and his shade to make us long for light. He learned anatomy, 
and determined to become a Buonarotti. He was like a man who buys 
& property-room, and determines to become a Shakspeare. He knew all 
the combinations of muscles, and peopled Heaven with strong developed 
calves and flabby arms. All his life was an impetuous dream of Art yet 
to be born. Mr. Leslie says he was a perfect master of “ the evanes- 
cence of colour.” Sneering Northcote tells us he would sweep his thumb 
round his palate and smear it on his canvas, and say complacently, “ My 
Got! is not dat ver like Teeshian ?”’ 

Of amiable Stothard, Mr. Leslie discourses pleasingly, rating him too 
high, of course, forgetting his pretty mannerisms; and remarks the 
growth of Art from Fuseli the Swiss, to Stothard the Englishman. Of 
the versatility of his mind, our author says : 


For more than half a century Stothard was en: d in illustrating not only 
the contemporary literature of his country, but the works of her best poets, 
from the time of Chaucer to his own ; his employers, with the exception oe- 
casionally of the goldsmiths, being the booksellers. By these he was engaged 
in every species of composition, from illustrations of Homer and Shakspeare, 
to designs for spelling-books and pocket almanacks, fashions for the Ladies’ 
Magazine, portraits of popular actors and actresses in character, as well ag 
other subjects of the dey, such as “ Balls at St. James’s,” “‘ The Employments 
of the Royal Family,” ‘‘ The King going out with the Fox Hounds,” &c., and 
numbers of his early designs are from novels and poems, the very names of 
which are now only preserved in his beautifal art. By the goldsmiths he was 
employed in dezigning ornaments for plate, from the Wellington Shield to 
spoon-handles for George the Fourth.” 

The taste of an artist turned tradesman made Stothard‘s works little 
but gracefal sketches. At the close of his life, he exclaimed, “I feel 
that I have not done what I might have done ;’’—a late penitence, indi- 
cating more of aspiration than power. We cannot say he reminds us of 
Raphael or of Rubens. Beside one he is a mere purveyor of plum-box 
nymphs ;—by the other, an elegant posture-maker. We agree, however, 
with the author in pronouncing the illustrations of Pilgrim’s 
and Robinson Crusoe his best works. That Flaxman, a sculptor, would 
like a painter whose style is conventionalized from limited antique draw- 
ing, we can quite imagine ; but we do not care to know that Mr. Stot- 
hard once said, as he walked down Fleet Street, that ‘“‘ Nothing was so 
difficult to paint as people doing nothing.’’ We agree with our artistic 
Boswell in this dictum—with one exception : there is only one thin 
more difficult, and that is, painting people doing something. Thou 
his “ Wife ef Bath” is a failure, Stothard had a quiet, paterfamilias 
sort of humour. We quote our “ Hand-book.”— 

‘* His constant friend, the venerable author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” 
—- many of the finest of his works, and delights in pointing out the re- 

nements of expression with which they abound. Among them isa vignette 
drawing of the Turk who, in the Arabian story, sees his turban, the folds of 
which contain his money, carried away by a kite. The bewildered Mussul- 
man clasps his hands on his bald head, as if the evidence of one sense were 
not sufficient to assure him of his loss. In a design, the subject of which is 
Gil Blas attending his master, the Canon, at dinner, Mr. Rogers noticed to 
to me that the old epicure while emg. | a spoonful of soup into his mouth, is 
devouring with his eyes a dish which Gil Blas is about to place on the table.,’ 

Stothard, we are told, like Hogarth, had seldom recourse to a model ; 
and this wilful departure from Nature our guide to youth recommends. 
Better for them both had they had more. Then would Hogarth have 
given us better colour and Stothard less monotony. Of Stothard’s ha- 
bits we hear :— 

“ When not engaged at his easel, his time was almost always spent ia long 
walks through the streets and suburbs of London. In the summer he was 
fond of country excursions, and for one entire summer, as I have heard him 
say, he and one or two companions lived in a tent, on the banks of the Med- 
way, where they hired a boat and spent days in sailing.” 

Of dear old Bewick, simpleand true, Mr. Leslie gives us some interest- 
ing remarks. 

“ The charming'vigneties that ornament these books abound in incidents 
from real life, diversified by genuine humour, as well as by the truest pathos, 
—of which the single figure of a shipwrecked sailor saying his prayers on a 
rock, with the waves rising around him,is aninstance. There is often in these 
little oe a deep meaning that places his art on a level with styles which 
the world is apt to consider as greatly above it,—in proof of which [ would 
mention the of boys playing at soldiers among graves, and mounted on a 
row of upright tombstones for horses; while for quaint humour, extracted 
from a very simple source, may be noticed a procession of geese which have just 
waddled through a stream, while their line of march is continued by a row of 
stepping-stones.” 

Mr. Leslie seems uncertain whether Wilkie had the gifts of colour and 
imagination. He had one as much as the other; that is to say, he pos 





Claude can be found passages not in Turner, just as there are passages 
in Turner not in Claude. Turner saw variety of colour where others 
saw only unity ; and, therefore, often when there was really only unity, 
he ostentatiously put variety. 

Mr. Leslie laments that the “ Building of Carthage”—heavy, theatri- 
cal, and “evident paiot’’—should be hung next Claude’s sunny “ Em- 
barkation.”’ The most artificial work of the great Englishman looks ill 
beside the most natural work of the great Frenchman. Claude could 
not paint a storm. Turner was all rain and thunder :—Claude is all 
amenity and sunshine, douce, bland, and gentle. Turner, cynical, pre- 
fers ‘‘ great-coat” weather, and his eyes grow brighter as he looks out 
grimly through driving mist, and sees the trees “ jewelled with the rain- 
drops.” Mr. Leslie acknowledges that Turner isa great ruler of light 
and space, and “ a prince of the powers of the air.”’ 

About Turner’s trees, Mr. Leslie and the archcritic, with his old lamps 
and new (Aladdin’s among them), fall out again. Our author looks 
through Turner’s works, and finds no tree much like Nature but here and 
there a willow, and some few dozen Italian pines and cypresses. He re 
members no oak, elm, ash, or beech, and by no means the wild perfumed 
tangle (sweet as Nerwa’s hair) of an English hedge. The vegetation of 
his foregrounds is not English,—and from his never expressing the deep 
fresh verdure of his own country, “‘he is the most unfaithful (amongst 
great painters) to the essential and most beautiful characteristic of Eng- 
lish midland scenery.’ Ina Sketch of that view from Richmond Hill 
which Quin, with watery lips and rolling eye, once declared was “a per- 
fect haunch, sir, by Jove!’’ Mr. Leslie says, Turner has given the ob- 
jects a brown-gravy colour never seen in emerald-loving Nature. The 
trees are of forms unknown in this planet, and are shaped like pears with 
the stem downwards. Let us not conceal the fact:—Turner could not 
draw. Hedid not always see the true form of an object, and when he 
did, could not always convey what he saw to paper. In another place, 
Mr. Leslie laments the “ palette-knife epoch” of Turner’s mind. “Ihave 
laid the palette-knife down,”’ he said himself in one of his letters, “ but 
not until [had cut my own throat with it.” The pictures of this epoch 
are frequently forged, the Wardour-street art being just able to rival 
such mere smearings of dirty brushes as constitute the chief merit of those 
works. Ina subsequent passage, Mr. Leslie says, Turner fell into the 
common mistake of supposing warm colours essential to convey the idea 
of warmth in a landscape. The gold idol is thus proved to have feet of 
clay ; or, like the Dagon of Ascalon, to terminate in a fish’s tail. We 
hope such severe technical lessons as this will lead Mr. Ruskin to study 
that interesting work, “Glanville’s Vanity of Dogmatising,” and lead 
him to see that truth is prismatic and many-sided. 

Constable is Mr. Leslie’s weak point. We all have our idols :—some 
are mere fetishes, and others resemble the Apollo,—but are no less idols. 
The simplest things that Constable said, even to trifles such as “ Do you 
take soup ?”—I will trouble you for a slice of that mutton,’’—seem in- 
delibly engraved on Mr. Leslie’s mind. Constable was a great painter ; 
bat still a painter of small and local aspects of a county he had only par- 
tially seen, and one who carried artifices of conventional mechanism to a 
blameable extent. Here, again, his champion runs full tilt against Mr. 
Ruskin, who has dared to touch his shield and deny the beauty of his 
love. Mr. Ruskin, in his “‘ Modern Painters,” accuses Constable of des- 
pising Ancient Art. His champion answers: he copied Raphael’s Car- 
toons in pen-and-ink ; sketched from Ruysdael, Wilson, Rubens, Teniers, 
and Claude ; and his walls were covered with pictures and prints: in 
fact, he “ venerated styles in Art that have been venerated by all the best 
artists.” In reply to a charge of Constable’s unteachableness and want 
of veneration in approaching Nature, the gallant knight pricks forth 
again, and quotes Constable’s own lecture inculcating humility on the 
student. He denies that he hada morbid preference for subjects of a low 
order, and asserts that he drew better than Turner. The painter’s love 
of “ great-coat weather” is refuted by a knowledge of all he has painted ; 
many of his best works being all a-glow with the kindling azure and soft 
invisible fire of summer. 

For past as well as existing iustitutions, Mr. Leslie has an amiable 
but undue reverence. He still keeps a lamp burning before small 
shrines, of a worship elsewhere forgotten. Fuseli he values rather by 
the size than the sublimity of his works. Impetuous fancy, running to 


sessed neither. His colouring was decent, his imagination was remem- 
brance. To the prudent ambition and fantasies of his later life Mr. Les- 
lie is too lenient. “ Demortuis nil nisi bonum’’ is injustice to the liv- 
ing who are suffering, and unjust to the dead who have ceased to care or 
toil. He says, with kind and genial criticism,— 


“ The pictare which I believe would be selected by painters from among all 
his works, as the most perfect specimen of his art, is that of the ‘“‘ Whiske 
Still,” painted for Sir Willoughby Gordon. It is an extremely simple composi- 
tion, containing but three figures. An old Highlander is holding up a glass of 
whiskey to the light, and seems to be smacking his lips with the relish of a per- 
fect connoisseur, while a boy is pouring some of the spirit into ajug,and a 
man in the background is looking toward the Highlander. Not only in cha- 
racter but in the entire treatment, in colour and execution, this masterly work 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 


Of Wilkie’s private habits we have an interesting anecdote,— 


‘« Wilkie took great pleasure in arranging tableux vivants for the amusement 
of hisfriends. I remember seeing, at his house, such representations of Van- 
dyke’s Cardinal Bentivoglio, his whole length of Charles the First in his robes, 
and other well-known pictures. As may be supposed, they were remarkably 
well imitated, the company were delighted, and one gentleman went so far as 
to say, ‘ I shall never enjoy pictures again.’ ”’ 


The following is an iuteresting anecdote of the Prince of Dilettanti, 
who took it on him to confer the tributary sceptre of Art.— 


‘ Sir George Beaumont, who had possessed himself of Hogarth’s mahl-stick, 
determined to keep it till a painter should appear worthy to receive it; and he 
kept it till he saw ‘ The Village Politicians’ of Wilkie. Sir George, who had 
been insensible to the extent and variety of Stothart’s powers, hailed with 
great delight the far more matter-of-fact style of the young Scot. 


For Mr. Leslie’s defence of the Academy we do not care much. He 
says Hogarth acquired his knowledge of the human figure (never very 
large) in an Academy. If an Academy means acoilection of wooden 
heads and stone fivures, any private person can now buy these; and 
Opie’s Lectures are perhaps as good as—Barry’s. Reynolds lamented 
he never studied in an Academy ; but human nature is not confined to 
Trafalgar Square. 


Even about Reynolds Mr. Leslie has something new to say, and this 
time something really illustrative of character and not trifling or insignifi- 
cant. Reynolds, the childless man, painted children well because he 
loved children. He could return for atime to childhood and share their 
amusements, their transient sorrows and their redundant joy.— 


“ That the portraits of Reynolds were the best of all likenesses, I have no 
manner of doubt. I know several of his pictures of children, the originals of 
whom I have seen in middle and old age, and in every instance | could disco- 
ver much likeness. He painted Lord Melbourne when a boy, and with that 
genuine laugh that was so characteristic of the future Prime Minister at every 
peried of his life ; and no likeness between a child and a man of sixty (an age 
at which | remember Lord Melbourne) was ever more striking. Lord Mel- 
bourne recollected that Sir Joshua bribed him to sit, by giving him a ride on 
his foot, and said, ‘ If you behave well youshall have another ride.’ His fond- 
ness of children is recorded on all his canvases in which they appear. A 
matchless picture of Miss Bowls, a beautiful laughing child caressing a dog, 
was sold a few years ago at auction, and cheaply, at @ thousand guineas. 
The father and mother of the little girl intended she should sit to Romney, 
who, at one time, more than divided the town with Reynolds. Sir George 
Beaumont, however, advised them toemploy Sir Joshua.— But his pictures 
fade.’-—‘* No matter, take the chance ; even a faded picture by Reynolds will be 
the finest thing you can have. Ask him to dine with you ; and let him become 
acquainted with her.’—The advice was taken ; the little girl was placed beside 
Sir Joshua at the table, where he amused her so much with tricks and stories 
that she thought him the most charming man in the world, and the next day 
was delighted to be taken to his house, where she sat down with a face full of 
glee, the expression of which he caught at once and never lost ; and the affair 
turned out every way happily, for the picture did not fade, and has, till now, 
escaped alike the inflictions of time or of the ignorant among cleaners.” 


Of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s colour Mr. Leslie says, judiciously,—- 
“ Sir Thomas Lawrence was perhaps hindered from rising to the highest 


| rank as a colourist by his early and first practice of making portraits in co- 
| lourless chalk only. His wish to please the sitter made him yield more than 


his English predecessors had done to the foolish desire of most. —_ to be 
painted with a smile: though he was far from extending this indulgence to 





that extreme of a self-satisfied simper that the French painters of the age pre- 
ceding his had introduced to portrait. Of indefatigable industry, Lawrence’s 
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habit of undertaking too many pictures at the same time was a serious draw- 
back, in many —— | to their excellence, He began the portraits of children 
which he did not finish till they were grown up, and of gentlemen and ladies 
while their hair was of its first colour, but which remained incomplete in his 
rooms till the originals were grey.” 

Mr. Leslie defends Etty from the unjust charge of impurity, and gives 
as a pleasing sketch of his placid temper.— 

“ From my own knowledge, I am enabled to say of Etty, that his conduct as 
an Academician was invariably marked by the most unremitting and disinte- 
rested zeal for the prosperity and honour of the society of which he was so dis- 
tinguished an ornament. e considered, indeed, the welfare of the Academy 
as identical with the general welfare of the Arts of his country. Naturally 
shy, he never spoke at our —- without a great effort, yet never was he 
silent on any occasion on which he thought he could serve the institution. 
‘There was a simplicity and sincerity in his manner that greatly attached his 
friends ; and I never could discover Tn him the least sign of jealousy or other 
anwortby feeling towards any of bis brother artists.”’ 

Of the illustrations we have to notice the timid line of the copies from 
Michael Angelo ; on the other band, the exquisite repose and beauty of 
the “ Night Scene,” by Rembrandt, in which the nurse is seen watching 
the cradle while the mother reads.—Atheneum. 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF ABERDEEN. 


An attempt is being made to unite the two Universities of Aberdeen— 
King’s College and University and Marischal College and University,— 
and on condition that the union shall include the Colleges as well as Uni- 
versities, Government pro to introduce or support a bill through 
Parliament. The two Universities are among the oldest of the educa- 
tional institutions of Seotland. King’s College and University was 
founded in the year 1500, and opened in 1505 ; Marischal College and 
University was founded in 1593. The affairs of the older College are 
conducted by the Senatus Academicus, which consists of the Principal 
and Professors. From the decisions of this body appeal is competent to 
the Rectorial Court, which is composed of the tor and his four asses- 
sors, and thenee to the Chancellor—the Earl of Aberdeen. The govern- 
ment is of the most exclusive character, and the private endowments are 
of a very valuable descviption. Hitherto there has been great difficulty 
found in getting at a full knowledge of the resources of the College and 
University, notwithstanding that several Royal Commissions have made 
this a special subject of inquiry; but enough has been ascertained to 
warrant the presumption that under an improved system of management 
they might be greatly enlarged. The foundations of the College are very 
valuable, and also under the care of the Principal and Professors. There 
are in all 134 foundations, or bursaries, whose aggregate annual value is 
£1,770 ; 84 of the foundations are open to public competitions by students 
from any part of the world. In the University there are nine chairs, five 
of which are in the Curriculum of Arts, the other four being for Divinity, 
Medicine, Civil Law, and Oriental Languages. The patrons are the 
Rector, the Procurator Gentium, and Senatus Academicus, with the ex- 
ception of the Divinity chair, the patronage of which is vested in the Sy- 
nod of Aberdeen, in the Church of Scotland. The students in Arts num- 
ber about 240. The College buildings are situate in Old Aberdeen, and 
about a mile from Marischal College. The affairs of the younger insti- 
tution are managed by the Senatus Academicus, which consists of the 
Chancellor, the Rector, the Dean of Faculty, the Principal, and the nine 

re, from whose decision appeal may be taken to the Rectorial 

Court, which consists of the Rector and four assessors, who are elected 

annually, on the Ist of March. There isa chair of Natural History in 

this College, under the patronage of the Crown. The chairs of Moral 

Philosophy and Logic, of Natural Philosophy, Greek, Humanity, in the 

Carriculum of Arts, are also in the gift of the Crown ; while the Town 

Council presents to the Mathematical chair, and the College to most of 
the others. There are 114 foundations of the annual value of £1,150, 70 

of which are open to public competition. The ancient buildings of the 

University having fallen into decay, a new building has been erected at 

@ cost of nearly £30,000, of which sum Parliament voted £15,000. In 

this building there is accommodation for a much larger number of stu- 
dents than attend the Coilege ; but the attendance has been increasing, 
and is larger this season than it has ever been before. Improvements 
have also been introduced in various departments, and the University 
has gained a high character of late, which it promiseg to maintain ; there 
are no students resident in the College, but here, asat Old Aberdeen, the 
fees are so low that most students can afford to board with private fami- 
lies in the city. Union of the two bodies would increase. the means of 
education, give a higher value to thedegrees, and enrich the professorial 
chairs. These latter are at present poor ; and one reason strongly urged 
for the union is, the hope that Parliament will be induced to increase its 
grants in aid of Scotch Universities.— bid. 


--—_—_—o-—— 
THE SUPPOSED (?) NOVEL BY SCOTT. 

The London paper, from which we quoted last Saturday thus conti- 
aued its remarks on the 6th ult. 

A correspondent who has visited M. Cabany in Paris, and seen the 
alleged MS. novel of Sir Walter Scott, the story of which we told last 
~week, sends us the following particulars, which will doubtless be interes- 
ting to our readers :— 

“TI decidedly believe M. Cabany to be of perfect good faith in the af- 
fair. With the most frank and obliging courtesy he enabled me to look 
over the MSS. of the first vol. of Moredun. he writing is small but 
easily legible, rapid, and without any decided character. As far as a 
‘hasty glance could satisfy me of the aiyle, I could detect nothing grossly 
amprobable. The dialogue here and there seemed vivid and strong, and 
a description of scenery from the top of Dunsinnan Hill was much in the 
manner of Sir Walter : the touches broad and at the same time careful, 
with, however, a certain something trivial in the general manner. There is 
# picturesque and animated conference between the Scotch and English 
‘kings more particularly in Sir Walter’s vein. On the whole, I could not 
-be convinced, on so cursory a glance, that it might not be written by a 
-dexterous imitator (I do not say forger) of Sir Walter’s style, while all 
i saw of M. Cabany certainly convinces me that he is a man of perfect 
sincerity, I may almost say naiveté, in the affair, and believes in his 
own story. He is Secretary tothe ‘Society of Archivists.’ . ... . 
& should not omit to mention mes describing an inundation at Scone, 
which for power of word-painting M. Cabany says is finer than anything 
of the sort he ever read——‘ it is terribly real” . . . . He does not 
affirm the authenticity of the MS.; he merely relates how the MS. came 
into his possession, with its history attached to it—and he leaves it to the 
critics and to the public to judge. M. Cabany says that Moredun is so 
<rammed with incident and dramatic interest that Alexandre Dumas 
‘would have made fifty volumes of it, and he intends himself to put it, 
-after publication, into the hands of a dramaturge. M.Cabany encoura- 
ge the supposition that it was thrown aside by Sir Walter as a rough 

ramework of a story to be filled up with his usual elaboration at some 
future time. At all events, I think it looks like the work of a young 
hand. The scene is mostly laid in Scotland, in the neighbourhood of 
Perth, with episodes on the Border.” 
Our correspondent adds that M. Cabany, so far from exulting in the 
ion of the MS., has found nothing but trouble and inconvenience 
mitas yet. He seems also to have no idea of Barnumizing the dis- 
ecovery in England. He has even opened a subscription-list at the 
Union Bank to pay the expenses of the publication in English, promis- 
ing the spine to the Patriotic Fund. Isthere no publisherin the Row, 
or at least in Broadway, bold enough to relieve M. Cabany of his gene- 
rosity, and to convert it into a speculation? Authentic or not, Moredun 
can scarcely fail to pay. 


The Daily ews and some of the other London papers ridicule the 
whole story. 


_@o—__. 


THE GREAT BARN. 


‘Mr. David Leavitt, of this City, recently bought a farm of three hundred 

- acresfor his country residence on the Housatonic River, hardly two 
~miles south of the village of Great-Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
There may be fifty acres of it fair intervale ; the residue being hilly up- 
land, in good part covered with young wood. Here he has built him a 
handsome dwelling and commenced the systematic improvement of the 
arable land by draining, subsoiling, &c., under the direction of Mr. R. 
Wilkinson, whose efforts for Scientific Agriculture in Dutchess County 
and at Mount Airy, Germantown, Pa., deserve honourable mention, The 
expense of such improvement is largely enhanced by its novelty in this 
region, and the fact that his draining-tile have to be procured from a 
great distanee, and cost him on the farm thrice what they should and 
what they ultimately will cost those who follow in his footsteps. Still, 
Mr, Leavitt goes abead, with the energy he has eminently displayed in 
-other undertakings, and will yet shame some of his now caviling 
ny into a far-off and feeble imitation of his liberality and tho- 
‘roughness. 
The “ great feature ”’ of his estate, however, is a mammoth new Barn, 


part of its body, which is deemed important. 


potash kettle, with one circular and two square sides. The water flows 
within easy 
sliced before feeding, and are ultimately to be steamed in a gigantic 
boiler on the premises. At the end of each long row of cow-stalls hangs 
a large black board, bearing at the left side the number of each stall in 
@ perpendicular column ; on a horn of the occupant of said stall a corres- 
ponding number is impressed ; and whenever she has been milked, her 
pail is immediately set in the weigh-scales, the weight of milk ascertain- 
ed and placed opposite her number on the black board ; and, at the end 
of each week, the aggregate weight of milk and its ascertained value are 
carried to the cow’s credit in an account-book, where her food is in like 
manner charged ; and if any cow proves on a year’s trial unprofitable, 
she is sold off and another put in her place. 
clean, fat, and comfortable. 
for a short time at midday, and Mr. Wilkinson observed that they might 
thus be kept ninety successive days in the stable without injury or suffer- 
ing. The Milk-room is directly north of the stable, under the carriage- 
way, with an arched stone roof and a capacious store of ice at the far end. 
The room is well tempered of course, may be warmed in winter if necces- 
sary, has water-pipes running through it, and ice within arm’s length of 
the milk-pans. 


for the family who board the workmen (fourteen to twenty in number) 
who sleep in a spacious chamber still higher. The family never have to 
move out of their special premises for water or any other accessary to 
their labour. Their slops fall into the basement where they belong. 


for cutting wood about as fast as it can be handed on, a grind-stone al- 
ways kept in rapid motion by water, &c., &c. Intoone apartment a load 
of grain is driven and pitched off into a hopper, thence run by water 
through a Threshing-Machine, the screened grain delivered in its proper 
bin, the chaff sent to its appointed destination, and the straw carried 
some sixty to eighty feet and deposited in the apartment prepared for it 
—all beyond the pitching being done by the unaided force of water on 
machinery. 








alae Che Alhion. 


mated as having cost over Forty Thousand Dollars. The name, however, 
gives so inadequate an idea of its eapacities and uses, that, having 
visited it while passing through Great-Barrington a few days ago, we 
feel impelled to give a running aecount of it. 

This Barn is built across the bed of a small mill-stream which is soon after 
lost in the Housatonic, and which, though largely fed by springs, is here in 
such immediate proximity to the steep Berksbire hills whence it rapidly 
descends, that it must often be swelled to a raging, desolating mountain 
torrent. Across this stream a very substantial dam of cut stone filled in 
with earth, is thrown just above the barn, forming a fine fish-pond above, 
affording a good water-power and supplying water in every part of the 
barn and for every conceivable purpose. The barn itself we should judge 
to be about one hundred and fifty feet long by seventy in width, and (as 
we have said) nearly one hundred feet high. 

The basement (of cui stone) is of course deveted to manures, which, 
without waste and by mechanical arrangements, are preciptated from 
the cattle-stalls on the next story. This basement has a tight stone floor, 
is always cool in summer and warm in winter, and twenty carts may be 
driven in at one end, loaded simultaneously, and driven out at another 
door. No frost ever enters, and the manure is usually removed every 
month and applied directly to the land. The advantage of being able to 
work here in comfort during the most inclement weather, and to sled out 
the compost in winter—taking a load to the upland and bringing back a 
load of cord-wood to the railroad—is esteemed considerable. 

On the next floor are the Cattle and Horses, including more than fifty 
Milk Cows, mainly fine Devons, with three or four yoke of Working Oxen 
and as many teams of Horses. Each is kept in its place by a long strap 
buckled around the neck, but giving each ample freedom to lick every 
ood and drink are given 
to each in a large iron trough or manger resembling a quarter of a large 


reach everywhere. The stalks, roots, &c., are all cut or 


The animals of course are 
They are only turned out in mild weather 


On the next higher floor is a capacious kitchen and all conveniences 


On this floor are a Woodruff Planing-Machine, a Saw Mill, a Buzz Saw 


We might say more of this Barn—probably the most complete ever 
yet built—yet not not half exhaust its peculiarities. Ultimately, we 
believe, nearly all the food for cattle will be steamed ; Indian corn being 
thrown into the boiler as it comes from the field, and stalk, ears and 
leaves all reduced to a pulp by the operation of heat and water. We 
understand Mr. Wilkinson, however, that the'feeding of some long (uncut) 
hay from time to time is found advantageous to health and digestion. 
We do not suppose Mr. Leavitt will ever make this barn pay in the 
narrow, pecuniary sense ; it is very seldom that so bold and radical a 
novelty proves profitable. We should ask more than one per cent. to in- 
sure it against the stream which it bridles, and the neighbours say there 
is quicksand under its foundations—that the wheel of twenty-two feet 
breast which is to drive its machinery will tear it to pieces within a year, 
&c., &c. Fire, flood, or other casualty may destroy or greatly damage it ; 
but while it stands, that Barn will be a perpetual suggestion of improve- 
ments on this side or on that to the farmers who may visit it; and we 
think its owner, even though to his own cost, will prove a signal bene- 
factor to the public—V. Y. Daily Tribune. 
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BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


No true New-Yorker is without an affection, deep as his ancestral pride, 
for the cake of his childhood, morning pabulum, the breakfast delicacy, 
the tender offspring of the purple buckwheat. What to it are the oat- 
meal baunch of the hardy Scot, the hoe-cake of our Southern, or the 
coarse Johnny ditto of our New-England brethren? Poor food. Your 
true buckwheat is of Dutch pedigree, born out of the culinary ingenuity 
that gave us olekocks, krullers, and apple-sauce, much studied and long 
in gestation, but perfect when brought forth. History has fallen short of 
her full behest in not perpetuating the name and fame of him whom 
buckwheat cakes own as their inventor. But here, in our land of diverse 
ancestry, we know him fora Dutchman. For from the region watered 
by the Hudson, and tenanted by the sturdy, broad-backed descendants 
of the Bummels, the Stuyvesants, the Rensselaers, and the Vans of all pos- 
sible suffixes, came forth the first knowledge of this immortal production. 
All glory and honour to that man and his invention ; or if, perchance, it 
were a woman, then ten thousand laurel-crowns be hers, the matron saint of 
breakfasts, the revered tutelary deity of the Winter morning repast. 
The buckwheat cake is now firmly enthroned as the staple farinaceous 
food of all Northern and Western breakfasts. It would be curious to 
compute the number of those delicious discs, daily consumed in the seve- 
ral States to which the light ofa genial civilization has penetrated. But 
we have not time for that now. Nor can we here pause to refer to 
that compendium of hard facts, the Census, to ascertain what number of 
broad acres annually team with the cereal which carries satisfaction to 
so many stomachs, tickling, by the way, so many gustatory nerves. We 
can only consider it in its general relations to life, after subjection to the 
sophisticatory arts of Bridget or Dinah, when, of a cold, frosty morning, 
after a night’s fermentation in the chimney corner, the grey, semi-fluid 
mass is poured upon the griddle, and soon solidifying under the potent 
influence of heat, is lifted off, a buckwheat cake. 

Now, while the farinaceous quoit is hot and crisp, let there be sweet but- 
ter, golden, hard and odorous, applied to the brown surface, and then, 
while the aromatic coffee sends forth its grateful perfume, and the lifted 
cover shows the links of sausages, bursting through their integuments, 
let the appetizing result of so much care and skill be presented for in- 
spection and trial. The rest may fairly be left to nature. Most able- 
bodied persons can consume six—we know a man who devoured twenty, 
and faintly called for bread, later in the repast. He was unreasonable. 

Some lover of saccharine condiments has introduced among us the use 
of that edulcorating fluid, golden syrup, with which many besmear the 
honest faces of their buckwheat cakes before bolting them. We are op- 
posed to this, as working ruin upon another innocent and faithful friend 
of the breakfast table. The coffee pot’s nose ia out of joint, so to speak, 
if you eat molassess with your cakes. The cloying sweetness of the 
sugary solution deprives the coffee of all pungency, and renders it as 
flat as six-water grog. Wherefore, we say, in simple justice to the Java 
berry, do no such murder. 

e have mentioned sausages. Opinions are divided as to the proper 
meat to accompany buckwheatcakes. We often find ourselves suspended, 
as it were, in judgment, between hash and the ultimate result of hog 
manipulation—the sausage. We speak, of course, of the pure swine, not 
reckoning as truthful those tales which would associate canine and feline 
caruatity in one skin. Sausage, as the residiuum of hog, after the extrac- 
tion of ham, mess and prime pork, spare-rib and clothes brushes, is a 
very filling food for the price, and too hearty for sedentary stomachs. 
We incline rather to hash, where the landlady and the cook entertain no 
sublimated notions of economy, leading to the employment of unwhole- 
some scraps in its fabrication. But there is always uncertainty in this 
regard, and it is not an agreeable surprise to discover codfish bones, pin- 
feathers or tooth-picks in the hash. It may generally be avoided with 
safety on these grounds, 

There is one other thing a buckwheat cake is good for, besides eating. 
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—when the cold, frosty mornings madeit hard to get up—when the broad 
fire-place, filled with crackling hickory, the suspended griddle, the great 
coffee-pot, and the long handled frying pan, had not yet given way to the 
iron stove, or, worse yet, to the long range, like those they used to cook 
Saracensand schismatics upon—when the way to school was long and 
weary, and there were drifts to be waded through, so that we tied our 
trousers about the ankles with broad tapes—when the school-house stood 
in a bleak field, and the pile of green wood was snowed under—when 
the master was cross, and the lesson in Webster’s Spelling Book was 
hard to “ get ’—when we carried our dinners, and ate them around the 
great box-stove, the while we built castles and projected our youthful 
minds into the future of life—when we went home, at evening, and laid 
our tired head in her lap whom we knew then as mother, but never knew 
well until we mourned her dead ; when the night came down cold and 
black, and the evening was long, and candy-pulling was resorted to by 
the children, while that good mother sate by with her sewing, her mind 
filled (how little we knew it then!) with anxious wishes for our future 
good ; when, in fact, youth and joy, and strong hope, and perfect reli- 
ance on the world were ours, and before the hard traths of life had stamp- 
ed their impress on our character as upon our features. These scenes 
and recollections, the annual return of the buckwheat season brings 
with it, and we are surprised, at each revolving cycle of the year, that 
they become no fainter, though the lapse of time changes us, and each 
Autumn of our life brings us so rouch nearer to that final harvest, when 
like all we must be garnered to the grave. So, at each step towards that 
certain fate, we love to pause, and casting a retrospective glance, to 
ponder for a moment over the joyous outset of the journey.—Buffalo 
Democracy. 


oe 


A Sacaciovs Spy.—The misadventure of our principal Legitimist 
agitator has given us great amusement, inasmuch as he has often ex- 
pressed defiance of the system of espionage, by which he well knew he 
was surrounded, and proclaimed loudly a perfect conviction of his ability 
to bafile the minutest scrutiny of the police. The Prince de P—— has 
long been suspected of carrying on a secret conspiracy in favour of the 
Bourbon cause, and his frequent journeys to Frohsdorf have given the 
greatest uneasiness of late to the Minister of Police, who had set all 
kinds of spies to watch over him in vain. At length, as every resource 
of the male individual of the species had been utterly exhausted without 
avail, a female specimen was sent for from Marseilles, where she had 
been playing her horrid trade with great success for some time past, in 
keeping note of the arrivals and departures to and from Alexandria, be- 
come of great importance since the death of Abbas Pasha. This lady 
was summoned in all haste, and engaged to superintend the suite of 
rooms in the hotel on the Quai Conti, where the Prince de P—— resides. 
The lady observed that the Prince’s valet never brought down amongst 
the clothes to be brushed the dark paletot which his master wore in the 
carriage. She carelessly one day asked the reason, and got for answer 
that the Prince never suffered it to leave his room, it was brushed wen 
he put it on, ashe sometimes felt chilly, and used it to cover up his 
feet as he sat by the fire. This wasa peg whereon to hang a supposition, 
and the first time the Prince went out the lady instituted a thorough 
search throughout the apartment, which with the ostentation of defiance 
was always left open, to show that no fear of discovery was entertained. 
Not the slightest document—no slip of torn or half-burnt paper was found 
—not the slightest object of suspicion, and an ordinary person would 
have retired vexed and disappointed from the search—not so the worthy 
delegate of the Minister, who to her great delight, in default of letters or 
papers had found a needle with a short end of black silk attached to it, 
sticking in the wall close to the arm-chair by the chimney, where the 
Prince usually sat. This was enough—the ‘“‘ old hand” needed no fur- 
ther clue to the mysterious traffic which was going on by means of the 
Prince’s devotion to the ancient cause. He returned not to the hotel 
that night, but was lodged in prison upon testimony of his well-lined 
and wadded paletot, which contained an immense sum in bank notes, 
with a long list of subscribers’ names, and a superb manifesto written in 
the name of Henry Cinq, and calling upon all right-thinking, right- 
minded men in France to aid in the levying a force in Belgium to meet 
the struggle which must take place beforethe summer! The Prince was 
detained only four-and twenty hours in his prison, and set at large under 
promise of departure from Paris, which promise has been honourably 
kept. The whole affair would have created nought but laughter had it 
not been that it displays the constant restless turmoil which is going on 
beneath the surface of society, and gives us uneasiness lest, one of these 
days, these frequent undermining should cause the ground to give way 
beneath our feet.— Paris letter, Jan. 4. 

CREDULITY IN THE NINETEENTH CenTURY.—A very crowded and somo. 
what singular meeting was held on Monday evening in St. Martin’s Hall, 
Long Acre. It was convened by Mr. Roberet Owen, who has undertaken 
that his long-promised millennium shall commence this year, and that it 
shall be inaugurated on Monday, May 14, by a great aggregate meeting in 
the metropolis of delegates from all governments, countries, religions, 
sects, parties, and classes. From that day forward he has declared that there 
shall be a total change in the condition of the human race, to be brought 
about, not by revolution or violence, but by pacific means and by the 
general consent of mankind. The precise means by which this mighty 
change is to be effected it was the object of the meeting to develope, but 
the explanations were for the most part of a very cloudy and unintelli- 
gible character. Mr. Owen, who was the chief speaker, denounced all 
existing governments, religions, and parties as degrading to the human 
race, and as tending to produce nothing but falsehood, wickedness, and 
misery. The object of all religions, he said, ought to be to improve the 
character of man, but he would there state distinctly that no religion 
which existed upon the face of the earth was calculated to instruct the 
human race for its happiness. There was no government, sect, or party 
in the world which could effect it; and, as long as the present system 
existed, happiness would be banished from the world. In the millennium 
which would commence on the 14th of May, the human race would be 
emancipated from misery and vice, and “a universal attractive system ” 
would be put in operation. Everything was prepared for the commence- 
ment of this new system, and nothing was wanting to secure its complete 
success but the union of the various classes of society. He felt every 
confidence that it would put an end to war and all divisions among men, 
and that it would create a lasting paradise on earth. The world was at 
present a demon manufactory, but he would change it into a manufactory 
of angels without wings. He denounced the present monetary system as 
the great obstacle to the illimitable creation of wealth, and it would be 
part of the duty of the delegates who might assemble on the 14th of May 
to specify a time at which metal and paper money might be done away 
with. The delegates would also take measures for securing universal 
peace, although children would be trained to arms so as to resist foreign 
invasion; and means would also be adopted for promoting a perfect 
equality amongst all classes of society according to age.—London 
paper, Jan. 6. 

WIDENING OF Lonpon Briner.—It has been resolved by the competent 
authorities to give up the entire present width of London Bridge, both 
road and footway, to rolling traffic, and to provide for passengers by 
making footpaths on projections to be constructed along either side of 
the bridge. The resolution was taken at a meeting of the London Bridge 
Committee. As a considerable time will be occupied in carrying ut the 
change, the Committee eame to a determination to try in the meantime 
the experiment of confining the heavy traffic each way to one line, and 
leaving the whole of the centre open for quick traffic. Notice boards 
will be placed at each end of the bridge, giving notice that, after a give? 
day all heavy, slow-going carriages will be required to keep close to the 
kerb, and only such carriages as go at a trotting pace will be allowed : 
occupy the centre of the bridge. It is expected that the experiment wil 
prove extremely serviceable in facilitating the means of transit for the 
enormously increased traffic of London. 








Story or a WiL.—We find the following anecdote in the Times ‘— 
One of the most opulent of the Amsterdam capitalists died a few days 
ago, one Mynheer Van der B. He was during his lifetime very carela, 
not to disclose to any one the amount of his possessions. He would 
even confide in his notary. Thus, when a few years ago this wor! y 
Dutchman—a Roman Catholic—made his will, he resolved not to perm! 
even his professional adviser to have anything to do in its composition. 
In the privacy of his own cabinet he made such a division of his almo: 
fabulous wealth as he deemed right. The document—hbis last will 2° 
testament—he then placed in an envelope, sealed it with his own signe 
and} transferred it to the archives of his notary, by whom (and four W! 
nesses, as the law requires) it was signed, registered, and only legaliey 
as the will of the person whose signature it bore. On his death-bed . 
communicated to certain of his friends the fact that one of the items ™ 
his will was 250 florins as a legacy for every Roman Catholic priest re 
siding in Amsterdam. This was no great tax upon the good man’s he = 
and Mother Church required some proof of affection from her dying £0": 








over one hundred feet from basement to observatory, and popularly esti- 


It always reminds one of his youth, and it is good to remember that 
happy time. With us it carries us back to the days when we were young 


He died shortly after, and the will was opened. But the shrewdness ¢ 
a Dutch capitalist had been deceived. The Roman Catholic “ pries 
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were not mentioned in the document ; that word had, by some accident, 

ed the writer’s pen, and “I give and bequeath to every Roman Ca- 
tholic (priests, of course, included) residing in Amsterdam at the time 
of my decease the sum of 250 florins,” or words to that effect, thrilled on 
the astonished ears of the late capitalist’s children, as the notary read to 
them their father’s will. Legal proceedings have been instituted by the 
family to obtain a rule against the enforcement of the will; but, as the 
error cannot be proved, the writer of it was never afflicted with an hour’s 
insanity, and his profits will far more than meet all the claims resulting 
from this singular accident, it is not probable the plaintiffs will obtain 
a verdict. Several claims, I hear, have already been made, and it will 
require about 12,000,000 florins to carry out the liberal conditions of the 
will. However, 40,000,000 or 50,000,000, it is said, will still be left as a 
consolation for this injured family. 


flow 10 Make A Goop Puppinc.—This receipt, if closely followed, 
would, at this festive season of the year, save tons of fruit and other ex- 
nsive ingredients, which are partly wasted for the want of knowing 
oe to turn them to the best advantage. This pudding will not cost 
more than 2s. 4d., and will be found sufficient for eight persons after a 
Christmas dinner. Carefully prepare the following, previous to mixing 
the pudding :—Christmas Pudding. Four ounces of stoned raisins, four 
ounces of sultanas, half a pound of well-cleaned currants, half a pound 
of beef suet chopped fine, two ounces of powdered white sugar, two ounces 
of flour, half a pound of bread crumbs, twelve bitter almonds blanched 
chopped small, halfa nutmeg grated, two ounces of candied citron, the 
| of half a small lemon chopped fine, aoe, put in a basin, break 
over four eggs, and add half a gill of brandy. Mix these all well the 
evening before wanted, cover over till the mornirg, and when all is pre- 
ed, add half a gill of milk, again well stir your pudding ; slightly 
butter a cloth, sprinkle a little flour over, put it in basin, pour ia the 
mixture, tie your cloth in the usual way, not too tight ; put in half a gal- 
lon of boiling water, add more now and then if required ; let it simmer 
two hours and thirty minutes, turn out of cloth, and serve on a hot dish. 
Serve plain, if preferred, or with the sauce only. After which, when at 
the dining-room door, pour round a gill of either brandy or rum, which 
set on fire with a piece of paper; place the dish on the table, let burn 
half a minute, and pour the following sauce over from the sauce-boat ; 
after which cut seven or eight slices from the on, or ac- 
cording to number, when help, and serve very hot. The sauce I prefer 
with it is as follows :—Make half a pint of ordinary plain melted butter, 
rather thick, add to it two teaspoonfuls of sugar, the juice of half a lemon, 
and a pat of butter ; stir qaick, pour ever your pudding when very hot, 
or serve the sauce separate in a sauce-boat. Though the above pudding 
is not very expensive, it requires a little time and attention to do it 
roperly ; and well will be repaid the housewife who will take the trou- 
ble. as above described.—Note. In the event of some of the ingredients, 
such as almonds, candied orange or lemon peel, not being obtainable in 
some country places, the pudding will still be good, although not so deli- 
cate in flavour.—Soyer’s ew Year and Old Christmas Gift. 





ATive To Rervuse, axp A Time To Accert.—A French officer who 
came from Constantinople by the last mail told me a story from Sebas- 
topol which, though at first suggestive of a smile, leaves a deeper and 
better impression behind. In the beginning of the campaign some offi- 
cers of the Guards invited several officers of General Bosquet’s division 
to dine at their mess. The French officers sent a deputation to decline 
the invitation in the most delicate and friendly terms possible. Most of 
them they said had little or nothing beyond their pay to live upon ; 
they could not return hospitality in the same style that they knew it 
would be offered to them, and they felt certain that English officers 
would understand their scruples, and not press them to accept civilities 
which some at least among their number might feel as laying them un- 
der the weight of an obligation. They would eagerly seize every occa- 
sion to grasp the hand of an English officer, would be delighted to join 
in a promenade and a cigar, but upon the whole thought it best to ab- 
stain from entering upon a course of dinner giving. Against such an 
excuse of course no remonstrance could be made, and the English offi- 
cers merely expressed their regret that they could not see so much of 
their comrades in arms as they had hoped todo. But after the battle 
of Inkerman the English mess in question had lost their plate and china, 
their cellar, their potted meats, hams, preserves, and other luxuries, and, 
owing to commissariat difficulties but too notorious, found it difficult to 
procure the most ordinary rations. When these misfortuness became 
known in the camp the French deputation of officers renewed their visit, 
and said, with comic good humour, that since the fortune of war had re- 
moved the inequalities which originally constituted their only objection 
to an interchange of feeding, they hoped the English officers would con- 
descend to take pot luck with them. This spirituel invitation was na- 
turally accepted, and the delightful fraternity which prevails between 
the two services was thus cemented by another link.— Balaklava letter, 





A New Piano-Forts—A curious pianoforte may be seen at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall. By newly arranging the movement belonging to the key- 
board, and by placing its flats and sharps in close ranks one behind the 
other, Mr. Hesketh Hughes, the inventor, brings many more notes within 
command of the player’s hand than it can embrace on keyed instrumente 
as they exist. That, however, which is gained in the extension of chords 
must, we apprehend, be lost in the working up of all passages of rapid, 
complicated, and brilliant execution, since the fingers can hardly fail 
to be in each others’ way on the new keyboard ; but we speak conjectu- 
rally, seeing that before the invention can be fairly tested, the whole 
art of playing the piano-forte must be studied anew,—and it is problema- 
tical if any one will devote the time necessary to the mastering of a 
Concerto by Hummmel or of a Study by Chopin under entirely unfore- 
seen conditions of fingering, for the purpose of proving such exercises 
possible, We are informed that the invention of Mr. Hughes can be ap- 
plied to any pianoforte constructed on the old principle ; but at present, 


we are disposed to regard it as ingenious rather than generally valuable. 
Atheneum. 


A PLEA FoR ADVERTISING :—A French paper thus traces the sensations 
of a reader of advertisements :— 

The first advertisement—He don’t see it. 

The second insertion—He sees it, but don’t read it. 

The third insertion—He reads it. 

The fourth insertion—He looks at the price. 

The fifth insertion—He speaks of it to his wife. 

The sixth insertion—She is willing to buy. 

The seventh—He purchases.—Journal of Commerce. 








Tue Bricut Maniresto.—The following placard (says Punch) has been 
largely posted about the walls of Manchester :— 
Because Nicholas has mild eyes. 
Because wheat can be purchased at Odessa at 2s. a bushel. 
Because Bibles are imported into Russia duty free. 
Because Nicholas subscribed to the Nelson Monument. 
Because most of the nurses in Russia are English nurses. 
Because my letter has been translated into Russian. 
And lastly, 


Because the Russians are large consumers of Manchester goods. 

It is for the above, and other not less substantial reasons, that I am 
conscientiously and disinterestedly opposed to the present War. J. B. 

Lorp Hownven INTERFERING IN Spanisu AFFAIRS.--A masterpiece of 
art has nearly been sacrificed by Spanish insouciance, and has been 
saved only by the zeal and liberality of Lord Howden. Marillo’s last 
ork, the Marriage of St. Catherine in the church of St. Fransisco, at 
Cadiz, is considered one of his first-class works, although he had not 
quite finished it when he died, and some portions were terminated by a 
pupil of his. The chapel has been for some time falling to pieces. he 
roof was tumbling in, and the rain and wind penetrated. It would soon 
have been absolutely necessary to remove the picture from the spot where 
Murillo himself placed it, or the weather would have destroyedit. TheCa- 
diz authorities stirred not in the matter. Our Minister at Madrid fortuna- 


tely stepped in to the rescue, and, at his expense, the church has been 
repaired and restored. 


e Curious—1r True.—Not many weeks ago there was a soirée at the 
} Vy vy heen | of the ministers were present. Telegraphic despatches 
pd tl * mperor were brought in on a salver in the course of the evening, 
h ouis Napoleon quietly read the despatches, smiled doubtfully, and then— 

anded them to his Minister of Foreign Affairs? Not at all—he rolled 
- the despatches, placed one end to a candle, and burnt them to within 
v oe of his fingers, the Ministers standing by in mute astonishment. 

erily, despotism has a grand air, and Napoleonic despotism has always 


@ smack of the brigand. In constituti d P 
patches—we cook them.—London pay a 





on tag comme IN Russta.—Private letters, says the Morning 
; tele, have been received from English governesses in Russia, which 


state that it has been intimated from high quarters that it is desirable | 
for them to return immediately to their own country. The cause of this | 
measure is said to be, that the Czar thinks that, as the war will reduce a | 
great many wealthy persons to poverty, their daughters ought to find 

employment open to them. As most of the noble families are quite 

aware of what “the gentleman with mild eyes’’ means bya hint, they 

have advised their governesses to take it—however unwilling to lose 

their services—while they have the opportunity of quittiog in comfort, 

as by waiting for an official order they might have to do it with incon- 

venient haste, or possibly not be permitted to leave at all, and be favour- 

ed with an opportunity of verifying their geographical studies under dis- 

agreeable cireumstances. 
ALL or 4 Sizz.—The American Courier, reporting a case of disputed 
title in pigs, which had been suffered to run wild, gives the following 
examination of a deaf witness: Lawyer: Do ee know plantiff’s pigs? 
Witness: Eh? (romp bean Lawyer (raising his voice): Do—you—know 
—plantiff’s pigs? Witness; Yes. Lawyer: How tong have you known 
them? Witness: Eh? Lawyer (louder still): How long have you 
known them? Witness: Fed ’em all last spring. Lawyer; ere 
they all about a size? Witness; Eh? Lawyer (rises on his feet petu- 
lantly, and shakes his fore-finger, at the conclusion of each word, at the 
witness): Were—they—all—of—a—size? Witness: Some ov ’em wor, 
and some ov ’em worn’t ! 
Epoar Por’s “ Raven.” —It is current talk in literary circles, that this 
production (which has provoked as many parodies as anything ever 
written, with the exception of Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore at Co- 
ruona’’) is a paraphrase from the Persian. It was Mr. “ Mofussilite”’ 
Lang who, hearing it repeated by a literary friend, is said to have looked 
up from his book with “‘ Hallo! that’s very good Persian!” instantly 
quoting the original. Poe was a good Persian scholar.— Tait’s Maga- 
zine. 
InrerREsTING Domestic Discovery.—It was Napoleon, or Madame de 
Stael, who said that “ if you scratched a Russian, you would find a Tar- 
tar underneath.” Jones (of Marylebone) goes further than this, for he 
says “ that he has only got to scratch his wife, and he catches a Tartar 
instantly.” 


Barsarirty.--It is noticed as a horrible relic of ancient barbarity, that 
the unfortunate militia are first drawn and then quartered. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 318, py C. M. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM ¥0.317. 
White. Black. 


1. Kt toQ 5 P or K moves. 
2. Ktto Kt 4 K or P moves. 
3. K to B. P moves. 

4. Kt to B 2 checkmate. 





To CorrEsPonvENTS.—J. C. W. Your solution is quite correct ; also that of 
C. M. (whose Problem we print above); but not so those of 7. R. and J. K. 


*.* At the request of several residents in distant parts we have been in- 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED.—Adventures of Porte Crayon and his Cousins. Illustrated with 


Twenty-two Engravings. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Jobn&. ©. Abbott. (Concluded) Six Engravings. 
ITALIAN LIFE AND MORALS. Effects of Romanism on Society. Illustrated with Six 


E wings. 
GLANCES AT OUR MORAL AND SOCIAL STATISTICS. With Illustrative — 
THE ZONE OF PLANETS BETWEEN MARKS AND JUPITER. By Elias Loomis. 

THE NEWCOMES. By W. M. Thackeray. With Seven Illustrations. by Doyle. Chapter 


XLV. A Stag of Ten. Chapter XLVI. The Hotel de Florac. Chapter XLVII. Contains two 
hree Acts of a little Comedy. 


ort 
THE REDEEMED PROFLIGATE. By Charles Dickens. 
COINCIDENCES. A Physician’s Story. 
A LAWYER’S STORY. By Charles Dickens, 
A SIMPLE STORY OF TO-DAY. 
THE WIDOW’S STORY. By Charles Dickens. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 

OLD ENGLAND. How Young America should feel towards her—The War in Europe—Un- 
natural Position of a Portion of the American Press—Anglo-Saxon Blood—Origin of the War 
—Unjust Demands of Russia—Faith of Treaties—Peace Societies—Nature and Meaning of 
Peace—Political Ethics— Danger to Eu Was England Selfish ?—Selfishness in a Nation 
and an Individual—The War not of the Ministry but of the Nation—Rel in © . 
ing—Momentous Nature of the Conflict—Why Our Sympatbies should be with the English. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month. 

FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. [Illustrations : Delight—Vexation. 

WINTER SCENES. Illustrations: A Very Cold Morning—Ob ! 

FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. Illustrations (Furnished by Brodie in advance of their ap~ 
pearance) : Opera Dress—Coiffure—Slippers and Overshoes. 





The Publishers of HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE respectfully announce, that 
the present Number contains the conciusion of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ which 
have so sp ae an important a tgs of the Magazine. They have made arrangements to 
supply its place with Articles which, they hope will prove equally attractive. Among those 
already tn colres of preparation ore the following : 

I.—BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, illustrated from Original 
Drawings by our most Eminent Artists. The Biography of Andrew Jackson, in the Number 
for January, is the first of the which will include the principal heroes of our two wars 
with Great Britain. Among the Articles already prepared are Biographies of Putnam and Ma- 
rion 


IL.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY, LIFE, AND MANNERS. The 
Article ** saeneen ingieates in the present Number, will give an idea of the scope and de- 
sign of this . Papers and Illustrations aoe we eae ye or ae Oe 
Authors and Artists. They will present in succession delinea of the scenery and local pe- 
culiarities of every section of our conntry. 
III.—THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. This Series 
will be prepared by the Author of the papers already published upon ‘* Sugar ’’ and ** Cotton.’’ 
The Illustrations will comprise the most interesting features in the cultivation and preparation 
of our principal agricultural staples. 
IV.—NARRATIVES OF GOVERNMENTAL EXPEDITIONS, This Series will embrace 
Accounts of the Principal Exploring Expeditions sent our from this oer. They will in all 
cases, be prepared from papers, and illustrated ay Seesaae, furnished by those who have taken 
part in the enterprises. he first Article of this Series, which will ap in the Number for 

arch, will contain the tof the ‘* Narrative of the Darien Expedition,’ under the 

d of Lieut t Strain. 
V.—VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND SKETCHES in various parts of the world. In this de- 
partment ponese have been engaged, and are now prepared, and in the course of preparation 
different authors, relating to China, Medras, Java, the Malay  pemey Russia, and . 
No expense will be =D to produce for the Articles a series of superb illustrations, in most 
cases after drawings by the authors themselves. 
VI.—SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS SKE! CHES IN BUROPE, by the ae- 
complished and spirited author of ‘‘ Sights and Principles Abroad.’’ These will be accompanied 
by numerous characteristic illustrations. The opening Article of this Series appears in the 
the effects of Ro- 








sent Number, and presents a graphic view of Lifeand Moralsin Italy, showing 
manism on Society. 

VII. -THE HOLY LAND and the Adjacent @ountries. This Series of elaborately illustrated 
Articles, by Jacob Abbott, will be still farther continued. 


VIII.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. The Article upon Alligators in the 
December Number, is a specimen of the style and manner of illustration in which a large num- 
ber of subjects belonging to this department will be treated. 


IX.—CONSULAR EXPERIENCES. A series of papers by our Consulsabroad. The first ot 
these Sketches, by Donald G. Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bacheler,’’ giving an aceount 
of his Vonsulship at Venice, will appear in an early Number. 


X.—MEMOIRS OF THE REIGNING DYNASTIES OF EUROPE. The brilliant 

in the Number for January, upon the ‘* House of Romanoff,’’ will be followed by others w . 
various European —— The next paper of this Series wi}l give the ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Spa. 
nish Bourbons.’’ hese Memoirs present a vivid picture of the characters of those monarchs 
who claim to reign by ‘* Divine Right.’’ 

XI.—In addition to the different Series of illustrated Articles d above, the Publish- 
ers have made ample arrangements for papers upon subjects of general and current interest. I[l- 
lustrations will be profusely furnished wherever the value of the paper will be at all enhanced by 
them. Besides the foregoing series of Articles, the pages of the Magazine will afford abundant 
space for its uswal variety of Literary and Miscellaneous matter, furnished by American writers 
or selected from the whole fie.d of Foreign Literature. The Editorial D tment will preserve 
the same distinguishing features that have heretofore characterized it. The Publishers are con- 
fident that aie pr ramme of a portion of their arrangements for the present year will be ac- 
cepted by the Public as evidence of their determination and ability to make their Magazine the 
most interesting and valuable as well as the most widely circulated periodical! in the world, 





Terms. 

The M ine may be obtained of Beoksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, af 
THREE DOLLARS a-year, or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Number. The Semi-Annual Vo- 
lumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, are soldat TWO DOLLARS each, and Muslin 
Covers are furnished to those who wish to have their back Numbers uniformly bound, at TWEN- 
TY-FIVE CENTS each. Nine Volumes are now ready, bound. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and 
will make liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They will also supply 
Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a-year, or five persons at Ten Dollars. Clergymen sup- 
plied at Two Dollars a-year. 

Ome HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


THE AMERICAN “PICK.”—FCURTH VOLUME. 


HIS ILLUSTRATED COMIC WEEKLY, PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW 

York, every Saturday, is about to commence its Fourth Year. It has become a favourite 
paper throughout the United States. Besides its designs, by the frst artists, it contains witty 
editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fireside. Its variety renders 
it a favourite in every family. 

It contains each week a large quantity of tales, stories, anecdotes, scenes and witticism. The 
“Recollections of John C. Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,’’ will be continued in the Piek 
until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to every subscriber whose name shall be upon 
our mail book. Each yearly subscriber to the Piek will receive the double-sized Pictorial 
sheets for the Fourth July and Christmas, without eharge. Each of these Pictorial sheets con- 








duced to extend the period for competitors making entries for the five move 
Problem prize from the 19th to the 21st instant. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Aidion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudenee ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers ean select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, ata charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 
A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, ie in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


 ALLSOPP'S 
PALE OR BITTER ALB. 


Ww E, THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVE APPOINTED MR. ARTHU - 

DALL, Wine Merchant, No, 7 William Street, in tne aug 
New York, our Agent for the sale of PALE ALE, commonly called BITTER BEER 
which he has agreed to farnish to the Medical profession and Public, in its pure state at 
75 gents per gallon in Casks of 9, 18, 36 and 72 gallons, and in Pint Bottles at $2 25 
per Dozen. 


December 18th, 1854. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS, 
Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 


Bg The first shipment of this celebrated Ale is daily expected per ship Wushington from Li- 


verpool, 
‘ ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


SCHLOSS JOHANNSBER 1846. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A FEW CASES OF THIS CELEBRATED 
growth at a price considerably under what it is usually sold at, and altnough the Wine 

does not come direct from the cellars of Prince Metternich, yet in delicacy of flavour and perfume 
and the almost total absence of acidity, it bears comparison with any Wine from his domain. 
Also some very superior Steinwein and Steinberger, Hockheimer, Rudesheimer and Bramberger 


of various grades. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 
HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HO 

of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leaveto inform his numerous rw hety A es 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the homee two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (turnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also inthe house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors 

wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 

oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 





tains over 200 splendid designs. 
The subscription price to the Pick is $1, cash in advance. Six copies $5. Thirteen copies 


for . 
Letters must be addressed to 
JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
No. 25 Ann Street, 
New York. 


THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 5 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably clean 
tasted, without heat or theslightest approach to acidity. For quality and price—not to be sur- 
passed. ARTHUR es LL, Wine Merchant, 
illiam Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 botiles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’ - 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Port, for $10 ! a 
Orders by Post promptly executed. dg—4t 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ee & sos Le me only authorized Agents in the United States for the Illws 

rated London News, which they supply by single numbers te - 

scribers and to the wholesale trade. etal ts anes $0 PEN Ane oe 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, a: ythi 

lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. a 
Volume 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6 y 

lumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. HE, Gomaptetpannand gage ve- 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of N Y i i 

alee thecal te alt yp ew York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
Subserlptions received fur every Newspaper or Periodical published in G itai 

the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of nea eras ee, 
Books imported singly or in quantities, 








CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE 3 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. Aaland 
ware ~"7 dapee below Poe Suen. 
ney have long foun eir old esta ment too cramped for the increasing patr hi 
ublic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will tice beater 
‘acilties for the preparation ofsuch things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than h fore 
The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING o 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 
The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE oftheir articles for family use they believe to be unique, 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Pre 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 
DELLUC & CO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PLANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTKUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be hadin the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 

















CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


erzinay, and Bouzy Champagne, from the first Houses in Rheims. Those who h 
— oe Wines are solicited to do 50, as the quality will be found superior to any asually ag 
ported. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En-= 
Filsh and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 








CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York. 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. novll—2m. 


J Nes | SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR CREAMING CASINET ay, | 


CO , with or without the celebrated Aolian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ “i 
provod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, ctactiette of Gan 
beauty and durability ofstracture, HA LLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal: 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight Se erien, Prices Gon aaneee 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $75, $100, 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will aes my haga -. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons ofall other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos. or 
new ones exchanged. ; 4 
Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied onthe very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP PACIFIC. © i 
F Ezra Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for mteniag he ser 
on Wednesday, February 7th, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

No berth secured unti)} paid for. 

For freight or passage, having anequalled dati for el and comfort, apply 
SDWARD K. © 1] Street 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. OLLING & —_ ’ 

The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail February 2Ist. 











faioees willplease take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 
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Che Albion. 


February 3 











FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 


DG S. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
ras ie Domen Marvel. 2 vols., with Two Illustrations by Darley. 

os terized by the same keen perception of social follies, the same genial satire, 
es hd Terematie and csual style that have been admired in other publications by Ik 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader mental cultare and more ample knowledge of the world. 

. ¥. Commercial. 
“The tarated with the keenest wit.”’—Albany Argus. 
“The eae A jer folly, at 1 ic , the quiet ridicule of worldly 
ways, and the essentials of the beau monde, with the ring of the true metal through all, give 
our American Elia his own place in our homes, in which he leaves his benediction of a lighter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes.’’—New 

ws ci pen. “lalpht of bh t, which go straight to the 

’s sens 1 Philadelphia Ledger. 
wT. full apn kind of qaaint, descriptive humour, that is unlike that of any living 
1? a ford Courant. 

Oe ory, petted after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and clear, racy and piquant 
trom beginning to end.’’—Richmond Examiner. - F 

** Its quiet hamour and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to its pe: 1,’'— Tribune. 

** A rich vein of humour perv: it, and it will find many readers.’’—Olive Branch. 3 

“ These volumes of graceful pleasantry will be sure to find nemerous readers.’’"—N. Y. Pos. 





hy et 


and 





Ik Marvel’s Works. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
AM LIF. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 

BATTLE SUMMER. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25 
THE LORGNETTE. Being Studies of the 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 00. 
gr These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bowe. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 5). 











UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANE, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 


BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 
D NATIONAL » Senoere z. s 200% ; 
Express Go ® 


Those drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American 
Pullen, Virgil ECo. and Harnden & Uo's Philadelphia Express. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


TT TO ENGL IRE COTL D 
Re iss OF THE Pera d CHARLESTON onthe Stre oF 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by BREWER ALDWELL, 
(Successors to & Co. 
cor. Old Slipand Water Street, New York. 





ND 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY ; To which is added, Plane and 
and Mensuration, Accompanied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 
By George R. Perkins, LL.D., author of ** Elements of Geometry,”’ ‘‘ Plane Trigonometry and 
Land Surveying,” ‘‘ Treatise on Algebra,” &c., &c. Large 8vo. $150. 

PERKIN’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Re-written and thoroughly revised, with the ad- 
dition of a large number of new examples. i2mo. 75 cents. 

CHEMICAL ATLAS ; OR, THE CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS: Exhibiting 
the principles of the science in a series of beautifully col d diag , an 

explanatory essays, embracing the latest views of the subjects illustrated. Designed tor 
the use of students in all schools where chemistry is taught. By Edward L. Youman, author of 
** Chemical Chart,’’ ‘‘ Class-Book of Chemistry,’’ &c. Larged4to. 105pp. $2. 

ANALYTICAL CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: Designed for Academies and private stu- 
dents. A beaatifully illustrated qaarto. By Frances H. Green. Intwoparts. Part I.—Ele- 
ments of mappenie tructure and Physiology. Part11.—Systematic Botany ; to which is added 
ACOMPENDIUM FLORA of the Northern States ; with descriptions of more than 1000 differ- 
Joseph W. Congdon. 
the FLORA, are each furnished separately. 

THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES; An Historical Geography, with accounts of the 
origin and development, the institutions and literature, the manners and customs of the nations in 
Burope, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from the close of the Fourth to the middle of the 
Fifteenth Century ; panied ty plete Historical and Geographical indexes. By Adol- 
phus Louis Keppen, Professor of History and German Literature, 2 vols. 12mo, 850 pp. $2. 

HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Containing a Se- 
ries of Six General Maps, delineating the migration of the Northern and Eastern nations, toge- 
ther the States arising from their ion WwW ancient Roman Empire in Europe, West 

harn Africa, trom the close of the Fourth to the middle of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. ished from ‘* Historico-Geographical Hand-Atlas’’ of Charles Spruner, LL.D., Ma- 
jor of neers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. With a Concise Explanatory Description, by Adol- 
phus Keeppen. Folio. $250. 

THE SAME WORK. 1 vol. Letter-Press, 232 pp., containing the Historical Geography and 
Atlas complete. $4 50. 

CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, Forming Part Ist of a Systematic Series of School 
Geogra’ By 8. 8. Cornell. 1 vol., small 4to. Price 50 cents. 


aap Very favourable terms will be made with teachers for the introduction of the above books, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, $1 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 38 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. n 

The same work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely coloured after Nature. Extra gilt, gilt 

’ > 
THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. By John Vincent, Esq. With illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol., 1émo, cloth, gilt, 63 cents. 

The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 83 cents. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D. 1. Adissionary B > of California, author of 
** Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. Wi . 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.”” With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. 
McConnell, author of *‘ Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘‘ The Glenns,’’ &c, 
by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, by J. Payne Collier, 3 vols, 16mo. Portrait. 2. 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANS. By Pref. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn, 
Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, In5 vols. 12mo. Portraits. 
Price, $10. 





herieal Trigonometry 





ent ies. By 
PART I. and 








By J. L. 
With numerous illustrations 


HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 2 vols., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $450 


HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols. 12mo. Portraits. $4 50. 


SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo 
Portrait, &c. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2vols. Portrait, &c. $4. 
NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voicefrom St. Helena. By Barry O'Meara. 2 vols, 12m 
Portrait, &c. $4. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. Maps. $675. 
NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo. $4. 

EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 8 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 

SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES. With illustrations by Darley. 6 vol.,12mo. $1 } 


. , $2 25 per vol., vis: 
The Partisan, Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 
Wood The Yemassee. 


The Sconat, craft, 
SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 
PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 12mo. $2. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo. $225. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the Early Manu- 
script Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A. lvol.,12mo. Facsimile. $2 


. 


In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. Py, Ales Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. $1 50. 
me D BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro’. Illustrations by Dariey. 12mo. 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 83 cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $1 75, 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and vari ills to which that 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious rere oan 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and 


rant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it 
Prepared and sold, wholesale en by 


Copabia has become very 


fpertent.—ia all cases of irritation or acid- 
invariably proved a medicine of t utility. 
JOHN A. TARRANT, 
to James Tarran’ 


(Successor Draggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren > we 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co. 


T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dull Co. 
2 Seetore, nana & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Deeegias’ 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


the follewing, among other 
bi. ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS! 
w rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans y on policies. Lint 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 

fornia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 





pan COMPANY offers 


State of New York. 


ARCLAY, Esq., H.'B M 

Stephen Whitney, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix 

9 “4 | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 


NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His Excellency HAMILTON F 
ANTHONY 8 ISH, sy of 

Henry Grinnell ‘ 
amos (allntin, Hag. | Hon. Judge Caiupoeil, 
Samuel Wetmc-e, " John Cryder, Esq. 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M.D, 473 Broadway. | F. U. Joun : 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States.” 7 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 


Puts THAT ARE PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
Massachusetts, says they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct, Hayes knows, viz: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Conrt of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 
Governor of Massachusetts. W.C. PLUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. EDWARD EVERETT, 
Ex-Secretary of State and Senator of U.S. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 
of Representatives, U.S.A. ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


Am the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing rapidity, we may mention: Costive- 
ness, Bilions Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- 
mach, Nausea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulecerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi. 
cine, &erofula, or King’s Evil. They also by purifying the blood and stimulating the System 
cure many Complaints which it would not be cappesed they could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par- 
tial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritibiliiy, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
functions. They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drug- 
gist in New England. 


We see by the Court Records that the two Counterfeiters, White, of Buffalo, and Lawrence of 
Epping, N. H., have been placed under ten thousand dollars bonds, each, for making and sell- 
ing, imitations of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This is right. If the Law should protect men from 
imposition at all it should certainly protect them from being imposed upon by a worthless conn- 
terfeit of such a medicine as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Wecan only complain that the punisb- 
ment is not half enough. he villain, who would for paltry gain, deliberately trifle with the 
health of his fellow men, by taking from their lips the cup of hope, when they are sinking and 
substitute a falsehood —an utter delusion, should be punished at least as severely as he who coun- 
terfeits the coin of his country.—Green Co. Banner, Carrolton, Ill. 





SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 

CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

TUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
‘ety to the Office. 

be entitling the assured, whether at the peqment of his frst pre- 
future period, to upon interest to the extent of one- ot the annual pay- 
any responsibility or tee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
to be lodged with the society, as eac' weed thovecn. j 
eee the preseat hip policy and demand of the an immediate 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known 


or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
deetemesranes esd ote Nee paren ere Dele 


Agencies are estab 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eliottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
28.8 Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
J Thompson, 


or 


Cash 


A. C. Barcla: T. Colley G: 4 
Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, — 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luna, 
Menteenl . 2.000 00esenceeeh ‘J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah, nnn, Rev 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. 0. Kian 
Halifax N.8. ....-.+.s006 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ear, Hon. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


Gt. John, HW. B.......... § Bagh: Hegem W- Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland..§ 1,W,, Horton, How ub, rowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. ©. 
K. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Col ‘ 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. — 
Office—MonTREAL. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Saving Bank ror tas WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’’ 

his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
rk S 

Saat et eine oie te gue 'ine, MH oma OLN, OF, RE STATE 
lives at their ¢ General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t ction of current busin 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


Premium, 
88. 





Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


C. E. Habicht, 

F. ©, Tucker, 

A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Henry 
BANKERS: 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLY¥MER 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, ‘HAMILTON, Cc. Ww. 





Branch Offices 
At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada, and 
at St. John, Newfoundland. 





HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 

can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether pr ding from pr or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica. 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to public confidence. 
The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows thatthe 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148, 246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1100, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 


alone were 
In the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
On the other hand the to- 


have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. 
enses have not exceeded £14,019, and the total claims £15,168. On all these points a com- 





tal exp 
arison instituted with the parallel —— of British Offices of a high character wi 
—_ to ie a of oy - pe aes) i . will result 
e profits on the year's business equa’ 5 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existen : 
credited — : ee, bonus of £101. . 2 ed jense is now 
Without wishing to introd heap as 1 t of primary importance in life ass 
the Directors of the Canada Company remind the public that its rates on lower than the stand. 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 98. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d.; ina 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the J y= ng paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vestments, 
In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with premi 
ayable in limited periods, on joint lives, aad on a system of half credit for the first seven earn. 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher return than can be obtained Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. euoe 
OMAS M. SIMONS, ; 8 
Hamilton, November 30, 1854. Secretary 





dec23—ly 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughom the year. 

The following ships, composing the line ef packets under the cy of the subscribers, are ts 
tendod hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughos! 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New Y don. 


° 40D 
March ........ 





-ll 


if 


— 


VICTORIA..........Edmund Champion... June. ....... 


mM 


MARGARET EVANS......S. C. Warner... 


om 


March... 
July .... 
Novembe 
April... 
August . 
Decembe 
April... 


SOUTHAMPTON.........4... 1. Pratt... 


haben: 


NORTHUMBERLAND....8. L. Spencer... 


HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... 


tates © 
TOW aS 


OCEAN QUEEN, R. H. Griswold... 


AMERICAN EAGLE.......R.H. Moore... 


AMAZON, (New)....+.-.+ May. ..... 200.24 
September. .....2 
February 
NYS | 
October .......3 
February 17 

August... . 27 | Sees 17 

December. .25 October 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines ano 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wiil be r le for letters, parcels 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are signed therefor. Apply to 

, 
BE MORGAN, | $70Soath street, ¥, ¥, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


DEVONSHIRE.......... 


FALESTINE, (New) 


E. G. Tinker... } 





THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


The BALTIC, ...... 
The ADRIATIC,.,..., otecsececeseces 


These ships having been built by contract express! ye 

taken in thelr construction, a8 also in their engines, to ensure an and their ae- 
commodations led for el and comfort 

Price of pammae bens How York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; In second do. $75. Exela- 
en Cee an ares Se Prom Liverpool to New York, £30 and 255." XJ 


n surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid 


seen 


Government service, every care has been 
strength and speed ; 





for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
-++.-January 24, 1855. | Saturday...............January 13, 1855, 
-Feb'ry 7, * | Saturday. ..... January 27, ** 
coco enry Zi, ** Saturday.............-Feb’ry 10, 
Saturday.............-Feb’ry 24, 


Wednesday....-.-..- 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
a a. 
on Austin Friars, London. 
J. & CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victoir ‘aris. 
GEO, H. DRAPER, Havre PF 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, 
cious stones or metals, wales bills of lading are signed Taerctor, ahd the mehee cater pel A 


. 











THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
see eee eeeeees + $1390 | Second Cabin Passage............ 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage........... ... $110 | Second Cabin Passage... . 
x@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 


Chief Cabin Passage... 


Ly —-4 

ATODIB,. occ ccee ceccccee cee 5M UDKINS. | America,. .. ... 2.46 eeeeceeees Lane, 

Perna 22002000 it ae Europa, .......+ese+++s++--Capt, SHANNOM, 
9 6000s ene cocecepeced 4. ~ ). —— 5 


stan aily hat head --green on starboard bow—red op port 


eadonbitaad Boston... ... sece¥uan Wednesday... ........... Jan’ry. Sist 1885. 
LLLLIE Wednesday. 0.02000... rebery, l4tth * 
++ eee Wedmesday.............. Feb’ry, 28th “ 
see cees l4th “ 

RQ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. .6@ 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
on board 


A surgeon . 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, uzless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


BE. CUNARD 
4 Bow 


ling Green 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP Oo. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. 
CITY OF BALTINOGE: (ev), 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


For freight or passage, apply to 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 
b Wednesday, 14th Feb, 1855, 


hest 








| City of M 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon Berths «++. 890} Saloon Berths 
..+-» 65| Midship ** 


Midship ‘* 
Forward “* pen ene aknegens once ... 55 | Forward * 

Inclading Steward’s Fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 

and found in provisions. 
From Philadelphia From Liverpool... ......... $45 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates, 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each sbip. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. . 
For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUZL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadway, New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 


City of M 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


ber pyete:: Ma 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and 
sbizs ** sew YORK 9? 2.400 tons, and 500 horse-power, R Al 
der, and ** GLASGOW,’ i962 Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Cumming, 
built ee six wees ges compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
w as under: 


a, Ci 





FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,,......-..05. eccere . ++... Saturday, January 20th, 1855, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............-..800 00 
Do. Ge, Miata G0) ne gag jesseteese ces ssees 1608 


Third Class’—A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied with provi 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIR bets) RS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


eeee 


a 





J. McSYMON, 
33 Broad 


B.S. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. way, 
Intending rs are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN..............,Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Proposed Dates oF Saltine—1855. 
‘om New York. 
Hermann .... ° .. Saturday, Jan. 27... 
Wi occcce veces ccc cece, OM. BBsce cee 
Hermann, ........-++..++-.. Saturday, vo. weebeasen -y 20 
Washington ...... ... Saturday, April 21..........May 
Hermann Saturday, May }9..........dune 
Was! 0 00.0000. 000 6005 coAne Ble cece cece 
-. +. Saturday, July Aug. 
... Saturday, Aug. 





eeeeeeee 


eee ete teeta teeta eeee 


Washington .................,Saturday, Oct. 
Hermann, ..........+..+++.. Saturday, Nov. 


Washington. ..............+.. Saturday, Dec, 


Wis ceased 
Br ccccocees 
occ ce cee clOVe 
Bo eee seeee NOV, 
1, 000 cee DOG, 
FROM SOUTH AMETOR TO NEW vous. . 
Hermann ,....... Wednesday, Feb. ermanr ........ Wednesday, Aug. 
eemnan «++ +++: eteestes’ Monch $8 | JCI Wednesday, Sept 
Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, April # a ee 
. a Mees cee 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May re a $0 
ashington 


Hermann........ Wednesday, June 20  - 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18 Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1886, 
they offer to pessengurs proceeding to Lon- 
economy both of time and money 


Stopping at Southampton both going and bees oy 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the F 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 

lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
owagapers mast pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight 


or e apply to 
— C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York. 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year WM, ISELIN, Havre, 


ane ~ PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, GARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN, 

SAILING MONTHLY. 


S loon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 


The ny Ships are at Kar in the Line : 

EDWARD Capt. Coty. LYING SOCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. BEARSe. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. ROD..........Capt. Warrrne. 
NIGHTINGALE,,....Capt. MaTHER. WINDWARD Capt. B. Suits. 
GERTRUDE or a PLINNEY. TROPIC,...........E. R. SMITH. 

OCEAN QUEEN, ° .+..-Capt. Hae. 

All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure 

and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps un ted 
upwards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by especial agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calentta, an 


fone Prolght or P ly to R. W. CAMERON 
or Fre or Passage, a) e . , 
s a 116 Wall street 


15 
12 








Terre eee er eee eee) 


comfort 
Out of 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York on thé 
b2 Ist of each month, as follows :— 
ee 
AMUATY . oe ce cee cess eeeeseeeee 
2) seolagaadapangananatas 
tem 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort wna Kay nay = ged of pesoenges, = commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
, without wines or liquors. 
“ae the subscribers 1 be torwarded free from any champs but those actual; 
incurred. & HI sy! 
‘ear 


inte os 


16th February 
e! 5 
16th June. 

16th October. 
16th March. 
16th July. 

16th November. 


8ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


Ist February ..........e008 eececeee 
Ist June... cece ene ccececeeceeeenee 
Ist Octoder. .....-..-00++ 
lst March ......00.-eeees 
Ist July..... 
lst November 


ST.NICHOLAS, 
B ”~" - e eeteene 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


ree ee 
eeeereces 


16th May. 
WrssAN + 16th September, 
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